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This Issue and the Next 


THE GRAIN More rumors have been 

MERGER coming out of Chicago 
about the proposed merger. but very few 
facts. The editorial on page 4 comments 
on the significance of the movement. 











CAMPING In an article on page 7. a 
BY AUTO Clinton county, Iowa, farmer 
tells of an auto camping trip to the Yel- 
lowstone. We are starting a prize contest 
for accounts of trips of this sort. Read 
the announcement on page 7 and the ed- 


e 


itorial on page 5. 


FARMERS’ UNION Jefferson County, 

DOINGS lowa, is the strong- 
est Farmers’ Union county in the state. 
The article on page 3 gives a description 
of some of the co-operative activities that 
the Farmers’ Union folks have been 
starting. 


TASSELING How long is it from the 

Ti time corn is planted until 
it tassels? How long from the time it 
tassels unfil it reaches the roasting ear 
Stage? What effect do different rates of 
temperature “and rainfall have on the 
rogress of corn? These questions and a 
lot of others that are of particular interest 
this year are answered in the editorial 
on page 4 


OLD-TIME Times have changed. Even 
CYCLONE the Iowa cyclones are not 
what they used to be. On page 6 we find 
the story of a real twister which ripped 
its way across the state back in 1860. 


NAME YOUR As we go to press this 

CHOICE week we find that a num- 
ber of our friends are sending in ballots 
clipped from the bottom of fhis column. 
Next week we can give you a full reoprt 
on how the vote came out. We are print- 
ing the ballot again this week and hope 
that a good many will fill it out and mail 
it in after you have looked over the paper 
Assistance of this sort means a lot to us 
in figuring out what goes in future issues. 


HOW TO The Hearts and Hemes De- 

HELP partment is starting a contest 
on “How Can a Farm Woman Best Help 
Her Husband?” Read the editorial on 
page 5 and the announcement on page 12. 


Bye NEXT The results of the contest 

SSUF£ on summer seeding of alfal- 
fa ae be given next week, together with 
the prize winning letters. There will be 
articles on the farmers’ elevator, on corn 
breeding, and the usual monthly profit 
and loss charts on hogs, beef cattle and 
dairy products. 
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LATEST IN MACHINERY 


Farm equipment, machinery and home 
conveniences forming the largest exhibi- 
tion of its kind ever held in the state, will 
feature the seventieth anniversary jubilee 
state fair in Des Moines. August 20-29. 
More than forty acres of the State fair 
grounds has been set apart to accommo- 
date the exhibits of this single depart- 
ment of the fair. Practically every kind 
of equipment for the modern, up-to-date 
farm and home will be included in the 
display, with many of the exhibits show- 
ing machinery in actual operation. 





WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST? 

Do us a good turn by filling out this 
blank, clipping it and mailing it to ‘““‘What 
Do You Like Best’’ Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. If you don't 
want to damage the copy by clipping it, 
send us the same information on a post- 
card. Thanks! 


I have read this issue and of the edito- 
rials, articles, stories and letters, I like 
best the one entitled 
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Do You Know About the 
Power Take-Off? 


The Greatest Improvement in Ten Years Is a Feature 
of the McCORMICK-DEERING Tractor 


HE Power Take-Off helps you use 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor 
not only to pull your machines but 
to run the mechanism of the machines by 
power conveyed direct from the tractor 


through a revolving shaft. 


This feature opens up great new pos- . 
sibilities for more efficient and bigger- 
scale operation behind McCormick- 
It does away with 
such well-known troubles “as slipping 
bull-wheels, clogging and stalling where 
the ground-gripping action of the ma- 


Deering Tractors. 


chine is not sufficient to run it. 


The corn picker is one of the ma- 
chines that demonstrates the value and 
efficiency of the Power Take-Off. Many 
corn fields will see its use this season. 
Grain binders [the new McCormick- 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 

















of America 
(Incorporated) 


Deering 10-ft.- tractor binder which 
cuts 30 to 40 acres in 12 hours}, 
rice binders, spray pumps, etc., may 
all be run under difficult conditions, 
when the tractor power runs them as 
well as pulls them. 


McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 
are especially designed so that this use- 
ful equipment can be added. You may 
not need it right away but it is ready 
when you want it in years to come. Make 
sure the tractor you buy is made for the 
power take-off and you will find it has 
all these things, too—crankshaft and 
crankshaft ball bearings guaranteed for 
life, removable cylinders, unit main 
frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 
points, throttle governor, belt pulley, 
platform, fenders and brake. Write for 
a catalog or see the dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Three Sources 
of McCormick: 
Deering Power— 


1. The Drawbar 
2. The Belt Pulley 


>. The POWER: 
TAKE-OFF 
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YOUR OWN HOGS 





VACCINATE 





a 


Use Our Double-Tested Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


DOUBLE TESTED ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 

pnbdsineh ihe seehhaph Uusen het Jess cox sateuSs nas ve chouagncdboses $1.06 per 100 c.c. 

Complete line of Live Stock Bacterins and Vaccines 
Directions and prices sent at your request 


Virus 





U. S. Vet. License No. 180 


2509 O Street, 


Farmers Serum Co. 
So. Omaha, Neb. 


aioe SA alee 90c per 100 c.c. 
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EDFIELD TEX-liLe 






BUILD FOR A LIFETIME 


Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal material for al! 
farm buildings—artistic finish—fall range of 
colors—the first cost is no more and you 
avoid painting or upkeep. 
Write for booklet of residences, 
barns, hog houses and other farm 
buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO.. 
Box 2, Redfield, lOwa 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 

















4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 860 


Even hogs on pasture are subject to 
Worms, Necrotic Enteritis and Stomach 
Troubles. All hogs, sick or yell, need: 


) Feed Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
to keep them healthy, thrifty and profitable. It can be 
fed in a very dilute form with excellent results—costs less than 
one cent a gallon. Walter L. Nash, Xenia, Ohio. writes: “Several 
of my fall pigs had died from Necrotic Enteritis. Since I 
feeding Semi-Solid I have not lost another pig.” 
Be safe. Get some Sems-Solid today 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 














Combination Body Fly Covers 


Back 28-in. wide, heavy white Govt. Duck cloth, 3 o* 
white cord lashes. > ge bar. 
Price 60-in. $2 36; 66-im. $2.48 each. 
Fly Covers, White Osnoburg Govt. 
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Steel Re-inforced Bin mata] 
it like a Men; ware a 
Lasts a lifetime—can’t bulge, 
Fireredent thief 
























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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LOOKING OVER JEFFERSON COUNTY 


What Is Going On in the Co-operative Field in This Farmers’ Union Stronghold 


HAT is the difference between the 

W work of the Farmers’ Union and the 

Farm Bureau in the local field? I am 
not pausing for any reply. To do so 
would be the height of recklessness. I should 
get entirely too many answers. The fact is, 
that the question is a purely rhetorical one, 
which I intend to answer myself somewhere in 
the course of this article. It is placed in this 
provocative position at the start of the story, 
because it states neatly and briefly the theme 
of this discourse. 

Now, a good many differences can be found, 
if one wants to note the constitution and by- 
laws of each organization, the speeches of some 
of their officers, and the resolutions passed by 
their conventions: But to a great extent all 
this is show window stuff. What counts is how 
these statements of poliey work out. So far as 
the local field goes, at least, the real test is to 
take a couple of typical counties, ene controlled 
by the Farm Bureau and one by the Farmers’ 
Union, and see how they check up. 


By Donald R. Murphy 


co-operative stores, one elevator and one coal 
and feed company. All these concerns were es- 
tablished by the Farmers’ Union and are sup- 
ported largely by Farmers’ Union members. , 

In the case of the co-operative shipping asso- 
ciations, in order to receive the full benefits of 
the association the patron must be a member 
of the fraternal organization. These shipping 
associations last year handled a total of 873 
ears, the strongest one, at Fairfield, handling 
285. As other counties will testify, this is a 
volume to be proud of. 

I got the impression that to a large extent the 
strength of the general farm organization in 
the county was responsible for the suecess of 
the co-operatives, rather than the other way 
around. For example, Mr. Moyer lives six 
miles north of Fairfield. As we drove out 
there, he pointed out to me the farm of the only 
man on that road who is not a member of the 


store and a shipping association, separately or- 
ganized but under the same manager. Most of 
the livestock work, however, was being done by 
his assistant. Eighty cars went out of Liberty- 
ville, practically all of them to Ottumwa. This 
means, of course, home grading and pro-rating 
on the stock. This seemed to be regarded as,a 
necessary evil, however. Both here and at Ba- 
tavia the managers declared that they were do- 
ing it simply because the packers at Ottumwa 
insisted on handling loads on a single owner- 
ship basis. Competition is strong at Liberty- 
ville in the stock game, and the association gets 
only about 50 per cent of the business, in spite 
of the fact that it has been operating five years. 
Another combination co-operative was found 
at Batavia. The elevator here is handling live- 
stock. For the most part the old practice of 
buying the stock outright is. followed. The 
manager told me that three-fourths of the hogs 
were handled in this way. The rest are shipped 
for about the usual charge. Mr Johnson, thé 
manager, said that altho they tried to 





Even to attempt this has its dangers 
for the farm paper man whose journal 
has subseribers in both camps and hates 
to think of losing any of them. Every- 
body knows, of eourse, altho it is not 
considered good form to say it out loud, 
that the Farmers’ Union and the Farm 
Bureau are not overly fend of each 
other. An unwarrantedly large num- 
ber of Farm Bureau men think that 
Farmers’ Union’ adherents have horns 


number of Farmers’ Union folks think 
that Farm Bureau leaders have orders, 
in their pockets signed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerée or the 
packers. 
Both Supported McNary-Haugen Bill 
Both camps have been getting over 
some of this lately. The MeNary-Hau- 


gen bill has helped. The Farm Bureau 
supports it, which knocks on the head 





several years. 
some value. 


FARM BUREAU AND FARMERS’ UNION 


In this article, Mr. Murphy makes his story of a trip 
thru a strong Farmers’ Union county in Iowa the excuse 
for some comments on differences between the leading 
farm organizations of Iowa. 
with enough freedom so that they probably will draw 
fire from a number of quarters. They pretend, of 
course, to be nothing more than the personal impressions 
of a farm paper man who has been in fairly close touch 
with farm organization affairs in this state for the last 

On this account, the article should be of 
It has, at least, the merit of discussing 
frankly and openly a controversy which has been left 
carefully alone by more cautious folks. This neglect has 
been due, not to a feeling that the subject was unimpor- 
tant, but to a feeling that it was packed with dynamite 
which was extremely likely to go off in the investigator’s 
face. With a somewhat similar caution, we print the ar- 
ticle, taking care to see that the author has signed it, and 
leave Mr. Murphy to his fate. 


These comments are made 


set a buying price which would leave ne 
profit, the chances were that the folks 
who shipped their stock instead of sell- 
ing it outright make a little more money 
on the deal. In spite of this, the plan 
of selling direct to the elevator seems 
still to be popular, largely because folks 
like to get their money the day they haul 
their hogs to town. 

The elevator handled 85,000 bushels 
of grain last year, and also does a con- 
siderable business in salt, flour, feed and 
other side lines. One hundred and thir- 
ty-four cars of livestock were sent out. 
I was told, however, that this did not 
represent more than half the business 
that went out of the station. This ele- 
vator is organized on the old stock com- 
pany basis. An effort was made last 
year to reorganize on the co-operative 
plan, but not enough stockholders could 
be brought out to the meeting to put the 
change thru. 








the notion that the Farm Bureau is tak- 

ing orders from the packers or the, Board of 
Trade. The Farmers’ Union supports it, which 
knocks on the head the notion that Farmers’ 
Union folks are irreconcilables who never fa- 
vor a constructive measure. 

Why can’t we go on from there? This was 
in my mind some weeks ago when R. H. Moyer, 
secretary of the Federation of Shipping Asso- 
ciations of Jefferson county, Iowa, started a de- 
bate by mail with me over farm organization 
affairs. Jefferson county, as you may know, 
is the strongest Farmers’ Union county in Lowa. 

‘You don’t know how good we are,’’ said 
Mr. Moyer in effect, and I admitted this was 
likely. ‘‘Come down and look us over.’’ So 
I went. 

Jefferson county—as I was told several times 
on my visit there—has one thousand Farmers’ 
Union members, and has for the last two years 
led all other counties in lowa in membership in 
that organization. Its co-operatives are the 
produet of the Farmers’ Union. To an extent, 
therefore, a survey of the county offers an an- 
Swer to the question as to what the Farmers’ 
Union is doing in Iowa in the field of local eo- 
Operation. 

Jefferson county has done considerable. It 
has nine co-operative shipping associations. 
(Only seven are actually within the county lim- 
its, but the other two draw the bulk of their 
It has two 


Farmers’ Union. This local holds meetings 
twice a month, the btisiness meeting at the 
schoolhouse at one side of the district and the 
social meeting at the church at the other end 
of the district. 

The shipping associations are tied up with 
the Farmers’ Union in somewhat the same man- 
ner that shipping associations in Ohio are tied 
up with the Farm Bureau. Folks who are not 
members of the Farmers’ Union are allowed to 
ship thru the assoeiations, but must pay twice 
as large a fee into the sinking fund and to the 
manager as do members. The normal sinking 
fund for the shipping association on hogs is 
214 cents a hundred, and the manager’s fee is 
10 cents. 


Trying to Standardize Business 


The County Federation of Shipping Associa-_ 


tions is attempting to standardize practices in 
the different shipping points and to establish 
a uniform system of aecounting,’so that it may 
be possible to compare the work of different 
units. Its present activities consist chiefly in 
taking care of complaints on railroad service, 
taking up disputes with packers and commis- 
sion men; and holding annual and quarterly 
meetings for county managers and members 
The association expenses are met by a fee of 10 
cents a car. 5 

We found at Libertyville a Farmers’ Union 


The Fairfield company, however, is 
incorporated under the co-operative law of 
1915. Dividends on stock are being held low 
and the surplus is being turned back to provide 
more equipment or more working capital. 


Works on Small Capital 


This coal and feed company, like so many 
other co-operative ventures, was started on a 
shoestring and has been having a hard time to 
get enough funds to enable it to do business ef- 
ficiently. Its paid up capital amounts to only 
$3,700, and the stock on hand as a rule runs 
around $8,000 or $10,000. Starting*out as a 


coal company only, this concern has added an 


oil and gas station, and has gone into the sale 
of feed, flour and salt. 

Over at Lockridge the Farmers’ Union has a 
store and shipping association. The store has 
been operated for five years, has a paid-up eap- 
ital of $15,000 and handles a wide variety of 
goods. It has been paying dividends of 8 per 
cent on the stock, and last year had some prof- 
its to put back in the business too. 

The shipping association at Lockridge last 
year- handled 108 ears, with the bulk of the 
stock going to St. Louis. Unlike Libertyville 
and Batavia, there is no outside competition 
here to-speak of. The manager, Frank Tra- 
bert, says that 90 per cent of the stock shipping 
out at this point went thru his hands. 

At Fairfield the (Coneluded on page 8) 
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THAT BIG NEW CO-OPERATIVE 


]* ONE were to judge from reading the Chi- 
cago papers, which have not heretofore been 
favorable to co-operation, it would seem as if 
all at once they had had a ehange of heart. 
Also it would seem as if the grain farmers of 
the country had over night organized a big 
co-operative to handle grain and would be able 
Neither of these seem- 
The Chicago papers 


to dominate the market. 
ings would be justified. 
are no more friendly to farmer co-operation 
than they were, and the grain farmers of the 
country have not organized a big new co-opera- 
tive. 

Apparently what has happened is that five. 
big grain concerns in Chicago are trying to 
combine their properties and sell them to the 
farmers, and are negotiating with a committee 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
this purpose. A group of individuals holding 
offices in various farm organizations appar- 
ently have drawn up and filed articles of incor- 
poration with the state of Illinois. So far as we 
know, they have no membership. They are pro- 
posing to organize from the top down. Wheth- 
er they are going to make a contract to buy the 
business of these five old line grain concerns, 
and then turn around and try to raise the 
money to pay for them by soliciting farmers to 
join, is yet uncertain. 

It is said that it will take twenty-six million 
dollars to buy out these concerns. When asked 
how they propose to raise the money, some of 
them are reported to have said that they will 
not need to raise any money; that the man- 
agers of these old line grain concerns are so 
anxious to help the farmers co-operate that they 
will furnish the money to run the business 
after the farmers buy it. Also, they will act 
as directors and be in control. But they are 
willing that the farmers shall pay them for it 
by deducting one cent or two cents or some 
other amount from each bushel of grain they 
handle, until the business is paid for. 

The whole transaction is still shrouded in 
mystery. That it is not arousing any enthusi- 
asm among men who have had actual experi- 
ence in co-operation is evident from the state- 
ments they have made. 


For example, J W. Shorthill, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co-operative 
Grain and Livestock Association, says: ‘‘The 
plan submitted to the executive committee of 
the American Farm Bureau is visionary and 


> 


almost fantastic. 


It would require ten years 
for the Bureau to raise enough money to swing 
the deal. In the meantime, control would be 
in the hands of the sellers. That would be a 
poor way to start such a gigantie enterprise. 
The project would seem almost sure to fail. 
Dispatches from Chicago indicate that it will 
require hundreds of millions of dollars to fi- 
nance the plan properly, and this seems to be 
a poor time to try it. The elevator business 
has been losing money.”’ 


W. H. Settle, of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
is quoted as saying: ‘‘Seemingly, it is a move- 
ment by the Big Five on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, working with the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, to disrupt and hinder the 
wheat pool movements now in progress in thir- 
teen states.’’ 

Walton Peteet, who was last year with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and is now 
secretary of the National Council of Farmers’ 
Co-operative Marketing Associations, is quoted 
assaying: ‘‘The merger plan would tend to 
support and perpetuate the speculative sy stem 
of price control.” 


C. J. Osborn, president of the Nebraska 
Farmers’ Union, has warned members of that 
association against purchasing any stock in the 
proposed combine. He says very truly: ‘‘True 
co-operation starts at the bottom, in the pur- 
chase of small elevators by the farmers. That 
is the plan we have followed in our organiza- 
tion, and we still have much to learn at the 
bottom.”’ 


S. H. Thompson, of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, was one of the men who earried on 
the original negotiations. He has made no 
recommendation to his membership, and-says 
that he is in no position to form a definite 
opinion as to the merits of the proposed 
merger. 


It is evident that at the present time there 
is no occasion for farmers to get excited about 
this so-called co-operative. By the time the 
matter reaches a point where farmers are be- 
ing solicited to join or to buy stock in it, or to 
ship grain and allow a few cents a bushel to be 
taken out to pay for stock, Wallaces’ Farmer 
will try to get at the réal facts and make them 
known. 





FROM PLANTING TO TASSELING TIME 


N SOME years corn tasseling on the bulk of 

the Iowa farms starts early in July, whereas 

in other years it does not start until late July 

or even early August. The average date is 
around July 21. 

Time of corn tasseling in Iowa depends more 
than anything else on the average temperature 
during the sixty days following planting. With 
the ordinary 115-day strain of Reid Yellow 
Dent an average temperature for these sixty 
days of 70 degrees means that tasseling will 
come about sixty-six days after planting. Or 
with the ordinary May 16 planting, tasseling 
will come about July 21. Each degree increase 
in temperature for this sixty-day period hur- 
ries up the tasseling by two or three days. With 
a 74-degree temperature during the sixty-days 
following corn planting,.we may expect the 
corn to tassel about fifty-two days after plant- 
ing time, whereas with a 66-degree temperature 
We may expect that tasseling time will be de- 
layed for fully eighty days. <A difference of 8 
degrees in temperature during the sixty days 
following planting will cause a variation of al- 
most a month in the time of tasseling. 

In 1921, the average date of corn planting 
in Iowa was May 12, and the average tempera- 
ture from May 13 to July 12 was 74 degrees: 
Records kept by Mr. Reed, of the Iowa Weath- 
er and Crop Service, indicate that the average 
Iowa corn field that year reported its first 







SS 


silks on July 8. The rule given in the first, 


part of this article would indicate that the first 


tassels should have appeared about July 4. In 
1922, the average date of corn planting in Iowa 
again was around May 12, and the temperature | 
from May 13 to July 12 was 70.3 degrees. Our. 
rule would indicate that tasseling ought to 
have begun in the average field about July 17,} 
Mr. Reed’s records indicate that the first silkg 
appeared in the average field about July 17,1 
whereas from our prediction we would not have 





expected them to appear that year until about 
July 21, 


In 1923, the average date of corn planting in| 
Towa was May 46, and the temperature during” 


the sixty days from May 17 to July 16 wag 


areund 71.6 degrees, which would indicate an_ 


expectation in the average field of tasseling 


beginning about July 14. Mr. Reed’s records 


for this year indicate that the first silks ap. 


peared in the average field about July 18, which 
checks almost exactly with the prediction from 


our rule. 


Of course, the most interesting thing to all 
of us right now is about how late tasseling ig’ 
being delayed this year because of the cool 
The average date of planting was_ 
around May 16, and the average temperature | 


weather. 


in central Iowa during the sixty days up to 
July 16 was around 66.3 degrees. Our rule 


would indicate that this year the average field 


would start tasseling about August 3, and the 


first silks would appear in the average field 


around August 7 or 8. It may be that the tas. 
seling and silking will come somewhat -earlier 
than this, but there is no question but that the 
development of the corn this year is about the 
slowest of record, and that the slowness is due 
directly to the unusually cool weather during 
the last half of May, the moderately cool weath- 
er of June, and the exceedingly cool weather 
again in early July. 

From the time the tassels first appear in the 
field until practically all of the silks are pol- 
lenized is usually about three weeks. It is 
about five weeks after tasseling begins that the 


bulk of the ears reach the roasting ear stage. © 
Strange to say, the rapidity of the develop. | 
ment of the corn plant at this stage of the game © 


is not influenced nearly so direetly by tempera- 
ture as earlier in the year. High temperatures 
may kill pollen and wet weather may keep the 
pollen from flying. 


sels and the roasting ear stage. 
ful this year if the roasting ear stage in the 
average Iowa corn field will be reached much 
before September 5. 

After the roasting ear stage is reached, it 
seems that warm, dry weather again has con- 
siderable influence in hastening the ripening 
of the corn. With ordinary weather, the ker- 
nels begin to glaze about two weeks after the 
roasting ear stage, or about seven weeks after 
tasseling begins. In the average year it takes 
about nine weeks after tasseling until the ker- 
nels are well hardened. This means that this 
year in Jowa, barring an unusually warm Sep- 
tember, that frost will have to hold off until 


after October 6 if the average corn field is not | 


to be seriously damaged. And in any event it 


would seem that there will be a number of ears © 


in practically every corn field which will be de- 
cidedly soggy no matter how late the frost 
holds off. 

Next October we will probably be talking 
about an untimely frost. As a matter of fact, 


if soft corn is serious this year, it will be far~ 
more because of the cold weather during the - 


sixty days following planting than any other 


one thing. An average daily deficiency of more 
than 3 degrees in temperature during the sixty © 
days following corn planting almost invariably, ; 


means soft corn. 









There is very little change, © 
however, from one year to the next.in the 
length of time between the appearance of tas- | 
It seems doubt- © 
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PREDICTING THE CORN SHORTAGE ° 


[I AST winter, Wallaces’ Farmer probably 
“ came out more flat-feotedly in the matter 
of predicting higher Gorn prices than any other 
publication. For instanee, in our leading ed- 
jtorial.in our issue of February 29, we said: 

‘‘For five years fowa has had larger corn 
crops than usual; and for five years she has 
been building up her livestock population to 
take care of the excess corn. And now the 
excess corn has more than been taken care of, 
and in 1924 there is at least an even chance 
that we may have a corn crop below average. 
The probabilities, therefore, are decidedly in 
favor of strong corn prices during the latter 
part of the summer of 1924. Some people 
think that hogs have been marketed so fast 
during the past winter that instead of having 
a corn shortage by the late summer of 1924 
there will be a carn surplus. They forget that 
most of these hogs marketed since November 
1 of 1923 have consumed an average of at least 
ten bushels of corn per head of the 1923 crop. 
Probably. a hog shortage is coming on, but it 
will not come on fast enough to prevent the 
corn shortage, which will probably materialize 
during the late summer of 1924.”’ 

And then we go on to point out in this ed- 
itorial of last winter that the tendeney in 1925 
and 1926 will be toward building up large corn 
reserves and cutting down the hog population. 

3ut the one thing hammered home is that this 
tendency to begin to build up corn reserves 
and cut down on hogs can not take place fast 
enough to prevent a real corn. shortage, espe- 
cially in Iowa, during the late summer of 1924. 

Since this was written, unfavorable weather 
conditions have resulted in an eyen greater 
advance in eorn prices than we had anticipated 
back in February. At. this writing, warm 
weather is improving the new crop very rap- 
idly but there is no likelihood of an improve- 
ment sufficient to prevent very strong prices 
for old corn during August and at least a part 
of September. 

We now wish to make a further prediction, 
and that is that some time during the next two 
years hog prices will advance almost as sensa- . 
tionally as corn prices recently have. We ex- 
pect considerable strengthening during August 
and September but there is little likelihood of 
anything sensational until the spring of 1923 
and probably the real rise will come just a Lit- 
tle later than that. 





TWO WORTH-WHILE CONTESTS 


AY, JE FIND that the more our subscribers 
contribute to each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, the better everybody seems to like it. 
This is one reason why we have been running 
so many letter contests lately. We get in this 
way a variety of experiences and ideas that it 
would be impossible to secure in any other way. 
This week we are breaking the record by 
starting two contests. Turn over to page 7 for 
a description of the first one. We believe there 
are some good camping yarns in the experi-” 
ences of our readers, and we want them. Let 
us repeat what we said in the announcement, 
that folks to compete do not need to have 
taken a trip to Yellowstone park or to the Pa- 
cific coast. If they have managed an enjoy- 
able trip to some interesting wild spot in their 
own county or section they have really done 
more than many of the far travelers. Too 
many of us pass over the good things near 
home too easily. 

But the contest we particularly want to talk - 
about is the one announced on the Hearts and 
Homes page. -Some days ago one of our friends 
brought in to Mrs. Ashby a description of. a 
farm woman out in Kansas who is doing a 
man’s work in the field. He thought it a 
fine way for a woman to help her husband. 
Mrs. Ashby was not so sure; neither are we. 


So the problem is being put up to our readers. 
‘‘How can a farm woman best help her hus- 
band?’’ is the question. Mrs. Ashby says that 
altho the.contest is for the Hearts and- Homes 
department men are particularly invited to 
compete. 

August is a busy month; but we hope a good 
many of you can take an evening sometime, 
or an hour on a rainy day, and give us your 
experiences and your ideas. Turn over to page 
7 and page 12 and see what you can do. 


FAIR PRICE FOR SPRING PIGS 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

‘‘Under present market -econditions_and 
prospects what would be a fair price for spring 
pigs which weigh around 40 pounds?’’ 

To produce a spring pig weighing around 40 
pounds generally costs the equivalent of about 
five bushels of corn plus one bushel of oats 
plus twenty pounds of tankage plus three hours 
of man labor. With feed and labor values as 
they were the last winter, this would indicate 
that the cost of producing a 40-pound pig 
would be right around $5. 

Cost of production and market price are not 
by any means the same, however. Sometimes 
pigs can be sold for somewhat more than they 
cost to produce, and at other times they won’t 
bring nearly as much. At the present time 
most farmers are rather dubious about the hog 
outlook, and we rather doubt if our eorre- 
spondent can sell his 49-pound pigs for more 
than $4 a head. Personally, we would not be 
at all surprised to see the hog market pick up 
very suddenly one of these days, and would 
suggest that in case our correspondent wishes 
to sell these pigs to the best advantage that he 
wait a while longer. 








CASHING IN ON EFFICIENCY 


‘*’ THE biggest rewards go to the most effi- 

cient.’’ Statements like this have been 
made pretty freely over the country this last 
month. It is a mouth-filling phrase for com- 
mencement orators, just as it is for the folks 
who write the bunk that fills our ‘‘success’’ 
magazines. | 

This phrase is the product of the same school 
of thought that devised the scheme of dangling 
a carrot in front of the donkey to make him go. 
This is easier than beating the donkey; and as 
the same carrot can be used indefinitely, the 
expense is kept low. 

Occasionally, of course, this statement proves 
true as regards individuals. Other things be- 
ing equal, an efficient-man gets a bigger return 
than an inefficient one; but the rewards de- 
pend most frequently on the sort of job he picks 
out. The man who is efficient at highway rob- 
bery may get rewards proportionate to the ef- 
forts he puts forth. The man who puts beef 
on the steer more cheaply, or who raises more 
corn at less cost, may simply be making trouble 
for the class to which he belongs. Efficiency 
in the corn field is not in the same class, so 
far as returns go, with the efficiency of a 
Board of Trade member in figuring out which 
way the market is going to jump. 


So far as the welfare of classes of population 


goes, efficiency in production may be anything 
but a good thing. Increased production by 
farmers may flood the market and work disas- 
ter to agriculture. So long as one class pro- 
duces to the limit and others restrict output, 
the most efficient is bound to suffer. If the 
doubletree isn’t adjusted right, it’s the willing 
horse that does the most work. Labor prac- 
tices striking on the job; industrial magnates 
shut down their factories; but the farmer 
works on. The result—cheap food prices and 


dear prices for everything else. 

Recent figures from the Department of Ag- 
riculture show strikingly how little good it 
has done farmers as a class to improve their 


productive efficieney. The average farmer*to- 
day is produeing 18 per cent more than he did 
before the war. We expect to hear a good 
many words of praise from city papers when 
this news gets abroad. Look what the faithful 
old farmer has been doing! They didn’t think 
he had it in him. But nobody will mention the 
facet that the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts is 25 per cent less than it was in the pre- 
war period. The farmer has become 18 per 
cent more efficient and in return has 25 per 
cent taken off his pay check. Thus shall it be 
done unto the man whom the nation delighteth 
to honor. 

With this evidence in mind it ought to be 
clear that we are safe in saying again that 
greater efficieney in production is not by itself 
enough to insure farm prosperity. Right now, 
in spite of the attention given the subject by 
all sorts of advisers of the farmer, this is noth- 
ing but a minor issue: 

What the farmer wants now is to cash in on 
the increased efficiency he has already gained. 
For the time being any organization that de- 
votes most of its time to advocating more effi- 
cient methods of production in an endeavor to 
get higher standards of farm living, is engaged 
in shooting a popgun at an elephant. Other 
lines of industry are using field artillery and 
elephant guns and have succeeded in acquiring 
warehouses chock full of ivory. Let’s stop buy- 
ing our weapons at the toy store and go in for 
armaments that will do the work. 





PROPERTY RIGHT AND USE RIGHT 


rT HIS property belongs to me and [’ll do 

what I want with it.’ We hear this 
statement repeatedly and to most of us it has 
an air of soundness. Why shouldn’t a man 
do what he wishes with his own? ,Our anees- 
tors who lived on small, isolated farms, self- 
sustaining and independent, found the pre- 
cept good. Tho we live in a different age, 
many of us have failed to bring our ideas up 
to date and we echo unthinkingly outgrown 
theories. 

It is a theory that, carried out to the limit, 
brings disaster in a highly complex civilization. 
Tmagine, for instance, what would happen in 
an irrigation district if there were in force 
the old English law that declares that water 
in a stream.belongs to the men who own the 
banks of the stream. Everybody using an irri- 
gation ditch leading from a stream would have 
to pay toll to these owners under such con- 
ditions. 

A writer in the Christian Century tells how 
a hew conception of property rights has grown 
up in irrigation districts as a result of this ob- 
vious injustice. ‘‘Now,’’ he says, ‘‘no ecorpora- 
tions, public or private, has a right to any wa- 
ter for which it can not show a beneficial use. 
The property-right is ‘subordinate toe use. 
right.”’ 

The same principle could be applied to many 
other fields. The owner of a plant that sup- 
plies power to a large district, the directors of 
a railroad that provides the outlet for the crops 
of a state, the stockholders of a corporation 
that holds a controlling monopoly on any es- 
sential product, all ought to be controlled by 
laws embodying the same social truth. 

In the interests of society as a whole, prop- 
erty rights ean not be considered sacred if they 
are misused. Unless an owner is making use of 
the property in such a way that it is a social 
asset, he has no right to its possession. When 
a man takes a revolver and runs amuck on the 
streets of a city, we lock him up as a matter of 
course. Yet a group of unscrupulous men who 
control a railroad, a bank or a stock exchange, 
ean do a thousand times more damage to the 
community if they start out on a wrecking ex- 
pedition. We need a standard of social moral- 
ity that will apply the same treatment to both 
sorts of outlaws. 
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A CYCLONE OF SIXTY YEARS AGO | 


1924 Windstorm Outranked by Camanche Cyclone of 1860 


to other western states. However, in the 
earlier history of the state one did strike 
the eastern section which did so much damage 
that it long remained in the minds of the early 
settlers. This ‘‘twister,’’ which did consider- 
able damage in Clinton county and which 
wrecked the then thriving city of Camanche, 
still carries the name of ‘‘The Camanche Cy- 
clone,”” and a few of the pioneers still retain 
vivid recollections of the damage it caused. 
The Camanche cyclone picked Sunday, June 
3, 1860, as the day of its arrival. It killed out- 
right 134 Iowans, injured hundreds of others, 
and demolished over 2,500 homes. It came at 
the period of the state’s history when the early 
settlers had just weathered the pioneer days 
and had in many instances just erected homes 
of a permanent nature. The damage to proper- 
ty was consequently very great, and the result- 
ing discouragement greater. 


Storm Started in Hardin County 


The storm began its mad race across the state 
early in the forenoon of the fateful day. It is 
first mentioned as starting in Hardin county 
and finished its drive in Iowa late the same 
afternoon, by wrecking the city of Camanche, 
on the Mississippi river. 

Accounts state that it started its destnictive 
campaign at New Providence, in Hardin coun- 
ty. Here it struck a Methodist church where 
the congregation had assembled for the Sabbath 
devotions. The building was of brick. All the 
doors and windows were torn out and the 
building was reported to have been shifted sev- 
eral feet from its foundation. Several of the 
worshipers Were injured, but no one was killed. 

Marshall county was next visited. The town 
of Quebec was completely destroyed, not a 
building remaining. A large number of the in- 
habitants were injured and several died later, 


| OWA has had but few cyclones, as compared 


‘but no one was killed outright. 


The storm passed thru Tanta and Benton 
counties, but due to the sparsely settled condi- 
tion of the country, little damage was done. 
The next stop was in Linn county, where it 


POWER NEEDED FOR SUMMER PLOWING | 


Cast Shares With Plenty of Horses or a Tractor Ahead Give Best Results 


most expensive general farm operation, 

and doubly so when done during the 
summer or fall, when the ground is usually 
hard and the weather hot. Tests often show an 
increase of one-half in the actual draft over 
that of spring plowing in the same soil, which 
materially increases power and man-labor costs. 
One practicable way of decreasing the draft 
under severe plowing conditions is to see that 
all parts of the plow are kept in first-class con- 
dition. While experiments at Iowa State Col- 
lege have indicated that the eutting action of 
the share and coulter do not under ordinary 


DF seost-ox at any time is the hardest and 


‘conditions form as large a proportion of the 


total draft as was supposed, it is undoubtedly 
true that under severe summer conditions this 
part of the operation forms a very considerable 
part of the total draft. At least all of us have 
noticed how much more easily a freshly sharp- 
ened and pointed plow seems to operate when 
the ground is hard or roots or sod are to be cut. 


A Good Point Is Most Important 


A good point, with all the bevel en the upper 
side and with the proper amount of suck, is 
far more important than a sharp share, since 
any weight or pressure required to hold the 
plow in the ground adds greatly. td the draft. 
Under severe conditions it may be necessary to 
put on a freshly pointed share each day, and 
many find it advisable to have at least one 
extra share for each bottom. 





1860 AND 1924 


Altho the country west of the Mississippi 
escaped the extraordinary damage that the 
windstorm of June brought to Ohio, it left 
a trail across Iowa of uprooted trees, over- 
turned corn cribs and unroofed houses and 
barns. But according to the old-timers, 
Iowa’s latest windstorm was nothing to 
compare with the cyclone that struck it 
back in the days before the Civil war. The 
Camanche cyclone was one of the incidents 
that, like the grasshopper plague later, 
made the pioneer feel that the elements - 
were conspiring against him. The accom- 
panying article tells the story of the storm 
of sixty-four years ago. 











landed on Lisbon. A warehouse filled with 
wheat was torn down, but the grain, several 
hundred bushels, was not scattered. It tore 
down a lumber yard and destroyed several box 
ears standing on a track. 

The twisting currents of wind turned toward 
the northeast and are next recorded as striking 
White Oak Grove. Many eattle and sheep were 
killed on the way and many trees torn up. A 
farmer by the name of Cole saw the storm ap- 
proaching and rushed his family to the cellar. 
He just reached the cellar and still retained his 
hold on the trap door when the fury struck. 
After the storm had passed (it was only a few 
minutes), Mr. Cole was surprised to find him- 
self looking up at the sky. The house had been 
torn loose from the floor and carried a distance 
of about eighty rods. 

It passed about three miles south of the town 
of Dewitt and killed fifteen persons in the 
neighborhood. Two men, A. G. Wallace and 
George Fuller, were picked up bodily and 
tossed over the highest trees and then replaced 
on the earth unhurt. Several who were picked 
up in the vortex of the storm were never seen 
again, but limbs of human beings were after- 
wards discovered and the head of an infant was 
found completely severed from the body. 


By I. W. Dickerson 


For summer plowing, many farmers use cast 
or chilled shares instead of the ordinary steel 
shares. These are made of chilled cast iron, 
have an extremely hard surface coating, and 


the factory sharpening will usually outlast sev- - 


eral sharpenings of a steel share. These shares 
are much cheaper in first cost than a steel share 
and when dull can be quickly and easily sharp- 
ened on an emery wheel or power grindstone. 
They are especially valuable for gritty clayey 
soils, which usually dull a steel share very 
quickly, and in spite of their heavier and more 
clumsy appearance do not pull noticeably heav- 
ier than a sharp steel share. Occasionally one 
may be broken by roots or small stones; but 
this is not likely to be serious, since a new cast 
share can usually be purchased for about what 
it costs to sharpen a steel share. 

One reason why summer plowing is so much 
more expensive than spring plowing is because 
the usual farmer does not supply sufficient 
power to make up for the greatly increased 
draft and adverse weather conditions. One 
horse expert has stated that no farm implement 
is sufficiently powered unless it ean move for- 
ward steadily for a half day at a time without 
stopping-for the team to rest, even in hot 
weather. Judged by this standard, most imple- 
ments in summer work have only from one-half 
to three-fourths of the required power, since a 
team must rest sometimes as much as one-third 


. the true line of draft and thus producing side — 


iy 


a 


The storm reached Camanche at the close of 
the Sabbath as people were returning from 
afternoon chureh services. Camanche at that | 
time was a thriving river town. It had been the 
location of the earlier governmental bodies of | 
that section and many prominent citizens lived 
there. The-first term of the United States dis- © 
triet court had been held in the city a few years © 
before, and the county government had been © 
conducted from the city. Steamboats and log 
rafts passing up and down the river made many — 
stops at the city. It was a busy place. : 

The storm was first noticed when the skies 
became overeast> Children playing in the 
streets decided it was a rain coming and start- — 
ed scurrying for home. Before many of them 
reached their parents the storm struck. It was 
at the time traveling at a high rate of speed | 
and varied in width from one hundred yards 
to a mile. 

The part of the city that lay in the path of 
the storm was literally picked up and hurled — 
into the Mississippi river. Trees were torn out 
by the roots and demolished. So clean was the 
devastation of the mighty windstorm that | 
buildings were completely obliterated. Horses, 
houses, stoves, people, bedding and everything 
that had once been parts of a peaceful commu- 
nity were scattered before the wind. 


Many Citizens Killed Outright 


It was only a few minutes until the storm 
had passed. Searchers soon found 29 citizens 
killed outright and many more were picked up 
so badly injured that they died soon after. 

The storm crossed the river and destroyed 
Albany, Illinois, and then let up as it went on 
eastward. However, Camanche never recovered 
from the destruction meted out to it. <A little 
later, the Northwestern railroad, which planned 
to cross the river at that point, shifted and 
crossed the Mississippi at Clinton. Camanche 
thus passed into history, and today stands as 
a quiet town on the-river. In the cemetery on - 
the hill just west of town can be found many + 
a tombstone bearing the date of death as June® 
3, 1860, as a reminder of Iowa’s worst cyclone. 










of the time spent in the field. It ean easily be™ 
seen how this adds to the cost, since the man™ 
labor generally will form at least one-third of 7 
the total cost. Thus one man with eight horses# 
on a two-bottom gang plow, under very severe” 
summer conditions, probably will plow nearly 7 
as much in a day as two men would with two | 
such plows with five horses each, and at a very} 
material saving. Space will not permit of tak-7 
ing up the matter of hitches in detail, but it 7 
will be seen from the above that to secure the” 
power required to operate a gang plow in hot 7 
“weather, either a tandem hitch should be used = 
or an abreast hitch with the right-hand horses © 
on the plowed ground and given a somewhat ™ 
longer evener. 





Tractor Makes Ideal Plowing Power 












In many ways a tractor makes an ideal power © 
for summer and fall plowing. Flies do not? 
bother it, and it works better in hot than in¥ 
cold weather, and with a greater fuel economy. 7 
The dry, firm soils give the best of footing” 
conditions; it ean go along steadily without” 
having to stop to rest, and by a change of ° 
drivers can be run as many hours per day” 
as may be desired. But, best of all, it fur-7 
nishes plenty of power in a small space, so” 
that there is no trouble from crowding off” 











































draft and unnecessary work. And experience ” 
shows that summer plowing can be done in this” 
way more cheaply than with horse power. 
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AUTO CAMPING THRU THE 


A Corn Belt Farmer Looks Over Yellowstone Park 





WHERE DO YOU GO? 


Charles Martensen started out last sum- 
mer from Clinton county, Iowa, to see 
the Yellowstone National Park. In this 
article he tells about his trip. Where do 
you go when you start out in your auto- 
mobile for a good time? Wherever it is, 
keep a diary or record of some sort this 
year. Let the rest of us in on your dis- 
coveries, and give yourself a chance at 
winning one of the prizes which we are 
giving for letters on ‘‘The Best Auto Trip 
I Ever Took.”’ 











years planned a vacation trip to Yel- 

lowstone Park and return, but some- 
thing always turned up to prevent our going 
and it was not until the summer of 1923 that 
the expected trip materialized. 

Having made the necessary arrangements 
for care of the farm during our absence, and 
procured the needed equipment, we started on 
the 18th of July on our trip, which lasted near- 
ly six weeks, carried us thru seven states, and 
totaled 3,300 miles. There were six of us in 
the party, my wife, her parents, our two chil- 
dren and myself, and we traveled in two cars. 
Our route lay thru Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. 

The drive northward thru Iowa was a pleas- 
ant one. Cedar Falls, where we made our first 
camp, maintains an excellent tourist camp on 
the Cedar river near the munieipal bathing 
beach. 

The most interesting things to us in Minne- 
sota were the fine graveled roads, the big grain 
fields just in the eutting and the many beau- 


M* WIFE and I had for a number of 








By Charles Martensen 


tiful lakes. At St. Peter we saw 
huge blocks of stene quarried. 
At Glencoe, some fifty, miles 
from Minneapolis, we struck the 
famous Yellowstone Trail and 
headed west. Ortonville, at the 
foot of the Big Stone lake, is 
quite a noted summer resort. 
Extensive granite quarries are 
located here. This was our last 
town in Minnesota, and next 
morning we crossed into South 
Dakota. 

We crossed the Missouri river 
by ferry near Mobridge, South 
Dakota, and were then on the 
Standing Rock Indian reserva. 
tion. This is a sparsely settled 
range country and the distances 
are great. Before entering North 
Dakota, the route crosses and 
re-crosses the state line several 
times, near Lemmon, South Da- 
kota. 

Marmarth, North Dakota; is 
located in the mgst picturesque 
part of the Little Missouri river 
bad lands. These bad lands are 
well worth a day’s stopover. 

Baker, our first town in Mon- 
tana, seemed a live place and is 
located in an apparently pros- 
perous farming community, but 
there is a great deal of land far- 
ther west toward Miles City that is very barren 
and desolate. Just west of Miles City is the 
United States remount station, where thousands 
of horses are trained for the cavalry. Surround- 
ing the city are great cattle ranches. We also 
saw a great many horses on the range here. 
From Miles City to Livingston, our route fol- 
lowed the Yellowstone river most of the way, 
and carried us thru some irri- 
gated sections. 

At Livingston we turned 
south and followed the beauti- 
ful Yellowstone valley to Gardi- 
ner, the northern entrance to 
Yellowstone park. This takes 
one thru a section of the Gaila- 
tin national forest, and the 
mountain scenery is wonderful. 
The road, while safe enough if 
eare is used, affords many 
thrills to one unaccustomed to 
mountain driving, dipping as it 
does into beautiful canyons, 
climbing steep grades, with nu- 
merous ‘‘dead eurves,’’ and 
sometimes winding along the 
mountainside with the Yellow- 
stone river at times huftdreds of 
feet below. When driving in 
the mountains anywhere, brake 
and motor must be in good 
working order, because at times 
they are severely tried. 

Yellowstone park itself is a 
most remarkable region. I think 
I am right in saying that there 
are more of nature’s wonders 
seattered thruout the park than 
on any other area of like size 
on earth, and every one who can 
possibly do so should visit it at 
some time or other. 

There are the hot springs, 
geysers, mud volcanoes, paint 
pots, and beautiful pools of hot 
water, such as Morning Glory 
spring, Emerald pool, ete. There 
are the mountains, some of them 
snow-capped, with their beauti- 
ful lakes, rivers and waterfalls. 








A Park Road in the Yellowstone 





There is Grasshopper glacier, 
where countless grasshoppers 









Gibbons Falls, Yellowstone Park 


are frozen in the ice. How they got there, no 
one knowssbut there they are. There are the 
canyons, of which the many colored Grand can- 
yon is the most spectacular. It is some twenty 
miles long and is 1,000 feet and more in depth. 

While standing on the platform above the 
Lower falls, I was told by a man who had seen 
Niagara, that the Yellowstone falls, in their 
canyon setting, were the most impressive of the 
two. The Lower falls are 308 feet high. The ~ 
tourist has an excellent opportunity to study 
wild life in the park, and is usually well aé- 
quainted with the bears when he comes away. 
With the exception of the grizzly, they are 
tame and-help themselves to camp supplies. 

At Old Faithful geyser is Old Faithful inn, 
the largest log structure in the world. It isa 
magnificent building. The highest mountain 
in the park is Electrie peak, 11,155 feet high. 
The average elevation of the park is 7,000 feet 
and no valley is less than 6,000 feet above sea- 
level. 

We crossed the continental divide three times 
in the park at elevations of over 8,000 feet. 
Mount Washburn, 10,100 feet high, has an auto 
road over the summit. 

The largest lake in the park is Yellowstone 
lake. It has an elevation of 7,741 feet. Its 
shore line is 100 miles long, and it has an area 
of 139 square miles. The Absaroka mountains, 
on its eastern shore, are 10,000 to 11,000 feet 
high. .The park has an area of 3,348 square 
miles, most of which is covered by a dense coni- 
fer forest.- Thru this winds the splendid aute 
mobile road. (Concluded on page 8) 





THE PRIZE CONTEST 


You don’t have to take a trip to Yellow- 
stone Park to rank up in the contest. In 
fact, we rather prefer a trip to a nearby 
state park or a natural beauty spot that 
you Were one of the first to find. All we 
ask is that you hold down your letter to 
one thousand words and send it to the Auto 
Contest Editor by September 1. Send a 
photograph if you have one. First prize 
will be ten dollars; second, five dollars; 
third, three dollars; fourth, two dollars, 
and fifth, one dollar. 
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The Cost of Producing Corn 

An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cost of producing an 
acre of corn under present condi- 
tions?” 

In good corn sections of the cen- 
tral west where up-to-date methods and 
machinery are used thruout, an acre 
of corn requires about 16 hours of man 
labor and 42 hours of horse labor for 
all of the operations from plowing the 
land for the crop to cribbing it. On 
th® basis of farm-hand wages at $50 a 
month and board, the cost of man la- 
bor may be figured at about 34 cents 
an hour. The cost of an hour of horse 
Jabor is roughly equivalent to the 
value of one-tenth of a bushel of corn 
plus five pounds of hay. With corn 
at 70 cents a bushel, oats at 40 cents 
a bushel and hay at $16 a ton, the cost 
of an hour of horse labor is about 15 
cents. 

Sixteen hours of man labor at 34 
cents come to $5.44, and 42 hours of 
horse labor at 15 cents per hour 
amounts to $6.30, making a total labor 
charge for an acre of $11.74. ‘To this 
must be added a charge for deprecia- 
tion of machinery, which on the basis 
of present machinery prices, may be 
figured at about $3.40 per acre. The 
sum of these items, or $15.14, repre- 
sents the cost of an acre of corn to the 
share tenant. 

In the case of a land owner a charge 
must be added for interest and taxes. 
Under corn belt conditions .this will 
probably amount to at least $10 per 
acre, assuming 5 per cent interest on a 
land valuation of $170 per acre and 
taxes of $1.50 per acre. Added to the 
$15.14 labor and equipment costs, the 
total cost of an acre of corn to the 
farmer who owns his land is $25.14. 
If the corn yields 40 bushels per acre 
the cost to the land owner is 63 cents 
per bushel. If. the share tenant Tre- 
ceives half of the yield his per bushel 
cost will be $15.14 divided by 20, or 
76 cents per bushel. 





When and Where Iowa Hogs 
Were Marketed 


According to figures compiled by 


the agricultural extension service, 
lowa State College, there were 13,048,- 
833 hogs marketed from Iowa in 1923. 


Shipments by months were as follows: 





Per cent 

Number Total 

sonst nsciesenes 1,346,027 10.31 
February ... 1,195,927 9.16 
Se 1,206,941 9.25 
eee 959,026 7.35 
SOON i ee 954,176 7.31 
isch secindisnececeeroen 1,073,125 8.22 
aria cinsscechonvorsnee 1,145,343 8.77 
te ice tdicnecsCesniobs 1,004,255 7.69 
September .................... 764,263 5.85 
NE i cecclCtathasevcas 876,659 b.72 
BEOUREEDO? ..............2....... 1,121,142 8.59 
Oe 1,401,949 10.74 
Se ee 13,048,833 99.96 


According to the agriculture depart- 
ment of Iowa hogs went to thirty dif- 
ferent markets, as follows: 

_ P. C. of 
Number Ratio 
Public stockyards— 


Chicago ........................ 5,427.974 41.59 
i ae 1,069,005 8.19 
3 eee 597,785 4.58 








East St. Louis........... 489,222 3.75 
Bs ODER q..w. ncccsncccccsee 401,597 3.08 
sp eS 191,933 1.46 
Kansas City .............. 63,811 48 
a ae 34,275 .26 
Milwaukee ................ 25,010 19 
eee 22,202 17 
oy , ee nen 6,048 05 
Mistletoe ae 5,035 04 
South St. Pau) ........ 1,877 .02 
Indianapolis .............. 543 01 
Direct to packing 
| GR ae 3,101,322 23.76 
Reload station ............ 1,611,844 12.35 
OR Se 13,048,843 99.98 
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Looking Over Jefferson County 


(Continued from page 3 ) 


cooperative shipping association has 
been running five years. Chicago and 
St. Louis are the principal markets. 
The manager, William Brawner, 
makes a point of checking up freight 
rates, shrinkage and prices at differ- 
ent points, and then shifting his ship- 
ments as the market changes. For a 
while this year Peoria bid up on hogs 
and several cars went there; but for 
the most part the two big markets 
get the business. This association 
handles close up to 300 cars and draws 
the bulk of the shipments out of 
Fairfield. 

The other smaller shipping points I 
did not get to visit. In general the 
method of handling seems to be about 
the same. None of the managers ap- 
pear to have much faith in the home 
grading and prorating method, in 
spite of the appeals managers of Farm- 
ers’ Union commission firms have 
been making for the adoption of this 
practice. Most of the managers feel 
that home grading and prorating 
would lead to considerable criticism 
from farmers who felt that their hogs 
were being discriminated against. This 
attitude, of course, is quite general 
everywhere among managers who 
have not yet tried the plan. After 
they do try it, as a rule they find out 
that’ farmers have more confidence in 
them than they figured on and that 
they have very little trouble. 

Producer’s contracts are not being 
used in the county at all. At a num- 
ber of points their use is not neces- 
sary, because the coéperative is al- 
ready getting practically all the busi- 
ness. Yet at Batavia and Liberty- 
ville about half the trade is getting 
away from the shipping associations 
there. To the outsider it would seem 
that the contract might help at such 
points. 

In a talk with O. L. Hiatt, presi- 
dent of the County Federation of Ship- 
ping Associations, on work the Feder- 
ation has tried _to do in standardizing 
marketing practices at the different 
points, I inquired if they were making 
use of the service of the agricultural 
economics people at Ames. I did not 
get a very enthusiastic response from 
either Mr. Hiatt or Mr. Moyer. The 
impression was that the extension 
service is tied up with the Farm Bu- 
reau and, therefore, is to be avoided. 
The fact is, of course, that Robotka, 
Thompson and Hammans have been 
doing straight investigational work in 
finding out what makes a first-class 
shipping association, and their short 
courses along this line are largely 
taken up with pointing out the lessons 
that can be drawn from the experi- 
ences of other associations. Credit 
should be given to the Farmers‘ Un- 
ion folks, however, for turning out 
fairly well to the last short course and 
for expressing a desire that another 
be held. . 

The establishment of a codperative 
creamery is the next step forward that 
the Jefferson county Farmers’ Union 
is likely to take. The president of 
the Farmers’ Union, Louis Achenbach, 
who lives a mile or two out of Lock- 
ridge and in a stretch of country that 
looks like a natural dairy district, told 
me that there was enough cream being 
shipped out of Lockridge thru half a 
dozen stations to keep a good sized 
creamery going. 

It is not a question, therefore, of get- 
ting in more cows in order to support 
a creamery. If the cream already be- 
ing sold could be switched over to a 
farmers’ codperative, if a good mana- 
ger could be employed, if enough 
money could be raised to finance the 
project adequately, and if enough ed- 
ucational work could be done so that 
the quality of the cream could be im- 
proved sufficiently to insure first- 
class butter, a codéperative creamery 
would become the most successful of 
the Farmers’ Union’s efforts. These 





are four big ifs, of course; but Mr. 
Achenbach realizes that all of these 
conditions must be met and is pre- 
pared to work to meet them. 

This is a brief and sketchy survey 
of some of the activities of one Farm- 
ers’ Union county. To go back to the 
question I put at the start of the arti- 
cle: What does ‘it show about Farm 
Bureau and Farmers’ Union differ- 
ences? 

It shows for one thing, that the dif- 
ferences are not as great as some 
folks think. There are plenty of coun- 
ties where the Farm Bureau has taken 
the initiative in forming shipping as- 
sociations in somewhat the same way 
as the Farmers’ Union has in Jeffer- 
son county. Iowa county Farm Bu- 
reaus, it is true, do not tie up with the 
shipping associations after the Farm- 
ers’ Union plan, but a plan along this 
line is being used by county Farm Bu- 
reaus in some other states and seems 
to be growing increasingly popular. 

This trip showed me, too, that each 
association has about the same type 
of complaint against the other. In a 
strong Farm Bureau county I asked 
about competition in shipping associa- 
tion work. This was the answer: 
“The Farmers’ Union has started one 
or two associations just to make trou- 
ble for us. They are not getting much 
business.” And in response to. the 
same question in Jefferson county I 
was told: “The Farm Bureau started 
two just to make a little trouble for 
us. They are not doing much busi- 
ness.” (Mr. Kettle—-meet Mr. Pot.) 

There are, however, a few differ- 
ences that are worth talking about. 
The Farmers’ Union has one yirtue 
that the Farm Bureau in some cases 
lacks, and it has also the defect that 
usually accompanies an outstanding 
merit: The Farmers’ Union is as in- 
dependent as a hog on ice. Its mem- 
bership is made up almost entirely of 
working farmers, and its policies are 
inspired by what it believes are the 
needs of these farmers. It is not sub- 
jected to influences which, while well- 
intentioned enough, still are not farm 
influences, from such bodies as the 
State College or the extension service 
or the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture or the local Chamber of Com- 
merce or dnybody else. And the de- 
fect which goes with this merit is the 
habit of the Farmers’ Union of -fail- 
ing in some cases to keep in touch 
with first-class sources of information 
on the things they are interested in. 

They can get information of real 
value to their work from the colleges, 
the extension service, and from bank- 
ers and business men. Too often they 
are afraid of thise help because they 
fear they won’t be able to separate the 
real stuff from the propaganda. The 
fact that they have this fear, it seems 
to me, will enable them to keep the 
facts and the bunk separate. 


As it stands, the Farm Bureau has 
the jump on the average Farmers’ Un- 
ion because the Farm Bureau is in 
closer touch with more sources of in- 
formation on the methods of market- 
ing, efficient production, ete. The 
Farmers’ Union has the jump on the 
Farm Bureau because it gets no subsi- 
dies from any source, is not indebted 
to anyone outside of the membership 
and, therefore, has a better chance 
of making its policies a reflection of 
the actual needs of working farmers. 
Neither of these qualities belong to 
the Farmers’ Union or to the Farm 
Bureau by any natural law, of course. 
There are instances in each camp 
where these remarks. will not hold 
true. I am merely stating general 
tendencies as I see them. 

The Jefferson count Farmers’ Un- 
ion is now engaged in a program of co- 
operative work that is sound and en- 
tirely commendable. It is trying to re- 
organize all the farm enterprises in 
the county on a strictly coéperative ba- 








sis. It is trying to introduce uniform | 
records in the codéperative shipping as. 
sociations, It is planning to create | 
new coéperatives where they are need. 
ed, and to organize these new enter. - 
prises in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples. This is work that counts, and — 
the sort of farm organization label it 
bears seems to an outsider, at least, of © 
minor importance. 
4 








Auto Camping Thru the West 


(Continued from page 7) 


We found the rangers very courte 
ous and obliging. In fact, nearly every 
one with whom we came in contact 
was so pleasant and agreeable that 
when the day came for us to go, we 
were reluctant to leave. d 

We left thru the southern entrance 
via the, Rocky Mountain Trail, thru 
the Jackson Hole country and over 
Two-Gwo-Tee pass. This trail is much 
more difficult than the Yellowstone 
Trail from Livingston, Montana, to 
the park. There is much awe-inspir- 
ing scenery along the Rocky Moun- 
tain Trail, and there are many places 
where a nervous person belongs in 
the back seat. The Teton mountains 
in the Jackson Hole country are 
among the highest and most spectacu- 
lar in the United States. In the Two- 
Gwo-Tee pass we crossed the conti- 
nental divide at an altitude of 9,545 
feet. This is one of the most beautiful 
crosses of the Rockies. 

At Casper, Wyoming, we saw the 
big oil refineries and scores of oil 
tanks holding 80,000 gallons each. East 
of Casper we passed the Big Muddy 
oil fields. 

We entered Nebraska near the 
southeast corner of Wyoming, having 
crossed the state diagonally from the 
northwest corner to the southeast. We 
found that Wyoming was a big state, 
with much mountain and desert scen- 
ery. We also saw a good deal of irri- 
gated land, the largest project being 
at Riverton, where a huge dam and 
irrigation system were under cotirse 
of construction. We thought that the 
range country of eastern Wyoming 
and western Nebraska was the best 
we had yet seen. We saw thousands 
of Hereford cattle, and good ones. 


-In Nebraska we saw a number of | 


corn fields ruined by hail. We came 
thur the: heart of Nebraska’s great 
alfalfa producing region. Mile after 
mile of alfalfa stacks. Nebraska has 
many very pretty towns, the most 
beautiful of which is Kearney. It is 
called Nebraska’s beauty spot. 

We visited with friends in Utica for 
several days and while there I climbed 
the Farmers’ elevator, from the top 
of which I counted 90 straw stacks. 
At Lincoln we saw the state agricul- 
tual college and the Wesleyan uni- 
versity. 

At Omaha ard Council Bluffs we 
crossed into Iowa and were again in 
our home state. We drove from there 
to Des Moines, where we attended the 
state fair for a few days before com- 
ing home, thus bringing to an end a 
most interesting and delightful vaca- 
tion. 





Junior Iowa Fair 


Boys and girls from the farms of | 
Iowa will compete for $11,654 in cash 
premiums in a great array of contests, 
exhibits -and demonstrations, at the 
seventieth anniversary State Fair, 
August 20-29, according to the de- 
tailed premium lists for the junior de- 
partment. 

Leading the events in state-wide 
interest is the Iowa baby beef and 
purebred heifer contest, which will de- 
cide the grand champions among more 
than 2,500 calves which were raised 
on Iowa farms this year by boys and 
girls. The 500 best calves from this | 
number will be exhibited at the fair, 
where the final decision will be made. 
Other interesting contests are in the 
pig clubs, sheep and wool work, povl- 
try clubs, demonstrations by boys’ and 
girls’ teams, health scoring contests | 
and judging contests. 
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why Fordson Tractors 


cost so little and give so much > 


Between the American farmer and the Ford 
organization, there| has always been the 
closest understanding. 


By continuing its service to the farmer from 
year to year, the Ford organization is realiz- 
ing the Ford ideal—“greatest service to the 
most people”. 


To accomplish this, the Ford organization has 
acquired and controls vast timber lands, coal 
and iron’ mines, transportation routes, and 
channels of distribution; built giant factories, 
mills, foundries, furnaces, warehouses, docks 
and power plants. Without these vast Ford 
resources, the Fordson Tractor could not be 
sold for so little, could not give so much in 
superior quality and service. 


The Fordson Tractor does more, for less money, 
than any other farm power unit. It is a prac- 
tical, time-saving aid in plowing, harrowing, 
planting, mowing, harvesting, threshing, road- 
mending and scraping, timber-cutting and 
sawing, hauling, pumping, excavating—in fact 
every duty the farmer must perform which 
requires power. 


The Fordson Tractor makes farming easier and 
more profitable. The Fordson Tractor enables 
more work to be done in less time, thus 
permitting the farmer to have more leisure for 
making his life and the lives of his family hap- 
pier and more abundant. By thus lightening 
the farmer’s burden, the Fordson Tractor 
renders its great service to the American farmer. 


Fordson 


TRACTOR S 














Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber 
lands, saw mills, coke ovens, foundries, power 
plants, blast furnaces, manufacturing in- 
dustries, lake transportation, garnet 
mines, glass and wood distilla- 
tion plants and silica beds. 





















































No matter what else you do THIS year, don’t miss the 
State Fair. 

It will be two fairs in one. In addition to the wonderful 
exposition features, you will witness the great 70th an- 
niversary jubilee celebration—a gala event never to be 
forgotten. Nothing like it in magnitude has ever before 
been attempted. 

Just picture these great outing features, with you in the 
center of the picture, enjoying it all— 














Horse races, auto races, auto polo, world championship pace, 
twelve circus features, fireworks spectacles, society horse 
fhows, team pulling contests, Seven bands, state horseshoe 
tourney, a sizzling midway, 100-acre free camp, big avia- 
tion circus— 










—40 acres of farm implements, 500 baby beeves, nearly 8,000 
head of live stock, continuous women’s programs, 200 acres 
of exhibits, big apple show and dairy show, state college 
and U. 8S. Govt. exhibits, lectures and demonstrations every 
Gay, etc., etc. 

Bring the whole family this year. Don't miss the biggest, 
Jolliest, wholesomest fun-time of your life. 














































IF you are a good farmer and an authority 

on hog raising we know you will call a 
Veterinarian who knows just how and what 
todo. Vaccination to prevent hog cholera 
is a matter for a Veterinarian and he only 
is capable of doing the job right. Socalla f[ 
Veterinarian and let his skilled hands and 
expert knowledge perform the task of vac- 
cinating as it should be done. 





Only by having a Veterinarian can you have the wonderful bene- 
fite of Liberty Anti-Cholera Serum. We want Liberty Serum 


administered right and we want every hog 


raiser who uses it to be completely satisfied. 
iy Use 
Clear Serum?” 


Therefore, we sell it only to Veterinarians 
so that we can maintain the fine reputation 
Call 

Our magazine contains some very valuable 

information about hog cholera. You need 


and successful record we have 

a Veterinarian for all vaccinations and insist 
it and can have it FREE and without 
obligation by sending us your name and 


that he use Liberty Serum. 
dress. 






















LIBERTY LABORATORIES 


Ralston, Nebraska 
**Where Every Department Heed is 




























@ Graduate Veterinarian’’ ad 
e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety Firs WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


























Farm Organization Activities 








Kansas City Commission Fight 


Over at Kansas City there has been 
a row going on for some time between 
the Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion and the Kansas City Livestock Ex- 
change. The Producers accused the 
Livestock Exchange of discrimnation 
and boycotting. 
the subject, Secretary Wallace issued 
an order instructing the Kansas City 
Livestock Exchange to (1) stop refus- 
ing to buy cattle from the Producers’ 
Commission Association ; (2) stop 
combining among themselves to re- 
frain from buying cattle from the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Association; (3) 
stop causing stockyards operators by 
any device whatever to refrain from 
buying cattle from the Producers’ 
Commission Association; (4) permit 
the Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion to use the Livestock Exchange 
clearing houses for collecting for live- 
stock sold. 

In a suit brought by the Livestock 
Exchange in the federal court, the 
principal points of the order were sus- 
tained, but the secretary of agricul- 
ture was denied the right to compel 
the Livestock Exchange to let the 
Producers’ Commission Association 
use the Exchange insurance policy on 
livestock handled by them. This in- 
surance provision, the Producers 
claim, is a minor point, inasmuch as 
they carry a policy with the same 
company and under much the same 
terms as that used by the Livestock 
Exchenge. 





American Council at Chicago 


Temporary headquarters for the 
American Council of Agriculture, that 
was formed at the meeting of farm or- 
ganizations at St. Paul, July 11 and 
12, for the purpose of pushing legisla- 
tion in congress embodying the prin- 
ciples of the defeated McNary-Haugen 
bill, have been taken with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in the Trans- 
portation building, Chicago. A Wash- 
ington office will be opened when the 
time comes, George N. Peek, Moline, 
Illinois, newly elected president of the 
council, stated. Peek was formerly 
president of the Moline Plow Company 
and took an active part in the recent 
campaign for the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The purpose of the council was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Peek in a statement 
which follows: 

“The purpose of the American Coun- 
cil of Agriculture is to secure the en- 
actment by congress of necessary re- 
medial legislation to create equality 
for agriculture with industry and labor 
under the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, defeated in the last con- 
gress. 

“The subject is fundamentally eco- 
nomic rather than political, and we 
are determined it shall not become 
the football of partisan politics. Re- 
publicans, democrats and progressives 
have all included agricultural planks 
in their platforms, which ostensibly 
propose to secure equality for agricul- 
ture. The council in its St. Paul meet- 
ing passed a resolution urging reward 
to those members of the last congress 
who supported the McNary-Haugen 
bill without regard to party label and 
urged that the following pledge be ex- 
acted-from all candidates for congress 
whether in house or senate: 

“‘In the event of my nomination 
and election, I hereby pledge myself 
to vote for and faithfully support leg- 
islation that will give equality to agri- 
culture with industry and labor-in line 
with the spirit of the McNary-Haugen 
bill.’ 

“The council further went on record 
that it would not ask for any priv- 
ileges for agriculture from congress 
that the aggressions of other classes 
or agencies do not force upon it, be- 


After_a hearing on 











lieving that 


viduals. 
“The council fully appreciated the 


possible effect of its action upon po. - 


litical parties, but agriculture is deter- 
mined to have equality. with industry 


and labor, and we are therefore rather © 


following than creating precedent.” 





Illinois Boys Best Judges 


Three high school boys from White 
side county, Illinois—Donald Williams, 


Sterling; Elwyn Folkers, Sterling, and 
Harold Gaulrapp, Rock Falls—won the * 


international livestock judging contest 


at Hayward Heath, England, July 11, © 


with a margin of 96 points over the 


British judging team. The boys won. 
a gold trophy presented by the London = 


Daily Mail. Last year the trophy was 
won by an American team consisting 
of three high-school boys frem Mary- 
land. 


The right to represent the United 


States in the international judging 


contest was obtained by the team ) 


when they out-judged twenty other 
teams from as many states at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show, at Syracuse, New 
York, last fall. Previously the boys 


had won the championship of Illinois — 
in a state-wide contest during the 1923 © 


state fair at Springfield. L. O. Wise, 


farm adviser of Whiteside county, and © 
Prof. F. S. Rhode, dairy extension spe- * 
cialist of the University of Illinois,, 


coached the team to the American 
championship and accompanied them 
on the trip abroad. 


Co-operators Needed 


Arthur R. Rule, general manager 
of the Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, in the last bulletin of the 
organization sounds a note of warn- 
ing in regard to the contemplated 
grain merger at Chicago. He says: 

“A plan is now being actively devel- 
oped, under the counsel of the Amer- 





ican Farm Bureau Federation, which © 


contemplates taking over the physical 


assets and key men trained in market- — 


ing grain for the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
Bartless, Frazier & Company, Rosen- 
baum Brothers and J. C. Shaffer & 
Company, the purpose being to form a 
co-operative grain selling agency 


owned and controlled by the growers. | 


“Experience of the Federated would 
indicate that this course of procedure 
is sound, provided the personnel ob- 
tained is thoroly co-operative in its 
spirit and purposes and will work un- 
tiringly for the complete success of 
the national co-operative selling plan. 
If any other motives were paramount 
with those in charge of the organiza- 
tion’s operations, failure might easily 
result. 

“In all co-operatives, whether fruit, 
vegetables, livestock or grain, the ab- 
solute fundamental to success is that 
the management and personnel shall 
be thoro co-operators.” 


C. H. Watts Dead 


The Farmers’ Union commission 
companies at St. Paul and Chicago 
suffered a blow recently in the death 
ot C. H. Watts, manager of the two 
concerns. Mr. Watts was the organ- 
izer of the Farmers’ Union Commis 
sion Company at Omaha, and had 
much to do with the expansion of this 
service to St. Joe and Sioux City. He 
left the Nebraska Farmers’ Union to 
serve the two companies at St. Paul 
and Chicago when these were taken 
over by the Farmers’ Union from the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange. His 





place has been taken for the time be — 
ing by Milo Reno, president of the — 


Iowa Farmers’ Union, 


- 






in the end the nation | 
must stand or fall upon the unselfish. © 
ness of its classes and of its ind 
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- Made in Five Grades 
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: is Checked Step by Step 
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2 From the selection of the crude, through the intricate processes of 

manufacture, to the final behavior of the oil under every day field 
conditions, Polarine is checked and re-checked at every step. 

Tr P 

: Every gallon must conform to rigid requirements 

- i by th i s who developed it. 

7 Tractor Chart of | 214 down by the engineers who developed 
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) Bete Oibor Modete: 22.20 7e | Square Taras eoo sec can develop—you will add to the life of your tractor. 
Be a0 ae FE, - 

: Case, 10-18, 13:20 and 16-27. e| See For Polarine lubricates the remotest frictional parts 
Case, Other Mad... BL | Trang 0000 —it maintains an unbroken film of oil to protect the 
eres h Twin GIy, Other Model. bearing surfaces—it holds its body under all work- 
asco ccs Sos gtoalivias ox 8. H. > pgaaplpeaaattetag ing conditions. 

Be 22222 | Water Bag ec 8H 
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How Can a Farmer’s Wife Be of 
Most Help to the Husband? 


7 \NE of our subscribers sent in the 
+ _ following account of the work ac- 
complished by “A Remarkable Farm 
Women.” Our reaction was probably 


“not what he expected. As we read his 
letter we thought of a statement by 
an expert mechanician: “Any machine 
to be operated efficiently must be run 
at the speed intended by the designer. 
To belt an ensilage cutter, for exam- 
ple, to an engine which speeds it up 
todo much may cause the cutter to 
blow up and endanger the lives of the 
operators.” We believe Mrs. C. is 
speeding up too much, but here is the 
letter: 

“Last month it was my pleasure to 
interview a very remarkable woman, 


a Mrs. C. 
“The C. family are buying their 
farm. They have 60 acres of corn, 


about 40 acres of hay and some small 
grain. All of the work is done by 
their own family, and as there is only 
one daughter, about 12 years old, there 
is a lot of work that falls on Mrs. C. 
She helps wherever it is necessary. 

“During the spring work she spent 
as many hours in the field as anyone, 
and found time to raise 300 baby 
chicks. While they were cultivating 
corn the first time she spent as much 
time in the field as a man would have 
and also picked and canned forty 
quarts of wild strawberries. 

“At that time most of the neighbors 
were plowing their corn for the first 
time, but the C.’s were crossing theirs 
and were going to start putting their 
hay up in a day or two. 

“Because the amount of rainfall dur- 


ing the spring was excessive, all farm 
work was delayed, but Mrs. C. had 
ne time to complain of the season, the 
weather, nor the low prices. She was 
making the most of ‘her time and 
using it to the best advantage. Mr. C., 
has charge of the road work in his 


township, so quite often Mrs. C. goes 
to the field alone. She is in the fteld 
as early as anyone’and stays as long, 
and while I was interviewing her she 
Was pulling weeds that the cultivator 
had missed; in fact, she was off the 


cultivator pulling weeds each time 
she had to let the horses rest. 
“Between growing seasons, when 


there is other than field work to do, 
Mrs. C. does any of the work that is 
to be done. She can dig as many post 
holes or set as many posts as most 
men, and is more at home: doing gen- 
eral blacksmithing than most men. 
Last year she earned more than $100 
driving a team doing road work, run- 
ning a slip or drag, whichever was 
needed. . 

“During the threshing season, Mrs. 
C. runs the separator and her husband 
the engine. Do not think from this 
that she is mannish or is trying to 
pose as being different; she does these 
things because that is the way she 
can co-operate with her husband to 
the best advantage. 

“The young daughter is being 
reared to take her part also, and the 
work she does partly accounts for the 
work accomplished by the C. family. 

“Of course, it is not practical for 
many women to work in the field as 
much as Mrs. C. does, for their health 
would not permit it, and quite often 
they can help more in other ways, but 
if there was as much co-operation be- 
tween husband and wife on most farms 
as there is between Mr. and Mrs. C., 
there would be more happiness and 
fewer failures. The conditions cre- 
ated by low prices for their produce 
would not be so keenly felt.” 

When God made woman, He did 
not intend her to spend herself on 
the mechanics of living entirely. Mrs. 


©. may be able to do all the work she 


does and yet have time to enjoy life 
with her husband and child. She may 
take the keenest joy in living and in 
life as it is today, but not every wo- 
man could. 

Looking at the record as presented 
to us by our correspondent, it would 
seem that Mrs. C. is not getting much 
but work out of life, and the joy that 
comes from work accomplished. We 
wonder how many of our readers be- 
lieve as our correspondent says: “If 
there was as much co-operation be- 
tween husband on wife on most 
farms as there is between Mr. and 
Mrs. C., there would be more happi- 
ness and fewer failures. The condi- 
tions created by low prices for their 
produce would not be keenly felt.” 

We are going to use the subject: 
“How Can a Farmer’s Wife Be of the 
Most Help to Him?” as a subject for 
a prize contest. We would like to 
make this a contest for the men, but 
will not bar the women. A prize of 
$5 will be given to the winner; $3 for 
second, and $2 for third. Papers should 


a 


be not longer than 500 words, and 
should reach us not later than August 
31. We are not asking for approval 
or criticism of Mr .and Mrs. C.’s meth- 
od. Contestants should stick to the 
subject. 





HOW TO REMOVE TARNISH FROM 
COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
The tarnish on copper, brass and bronze 
is copper carbonate. It may be removed 

by friction or dissolved in weak acids. 

Rottenstone mixed with oil to a creamy 
consistency is the common substance used 
on these metals. After this cleaner has 
been applied, the metal should be pol- 
ished wjth a soft cloth. A final rubbing 
with dry rottenstone or whiting will give 
the metal an even brighter luster. 

Oxalie acid solution, buttermilk, or vin- 
egar, especially when warmed, quickly 
dissolves the tarnish on these metals. All 
traces of these cleaning agents must be 
removed, however, or the metal will tar- 
nish again very quickly, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Wash- 
ing the metal in water, drying it, and rub- 
bing it with dry whiting is usually ef- 
fective. The whiting not only takes up 
moisture but polishes by friction. 








Polk County Holds Achievement Day 











Dress 


Achievement Day for Polk county 
started in rainy; farm women know 
what that means when a dirt road 
must be -traveled to town; but the 
rain did* not discourage the women. 
Those who could came and brought 
finished specimens of their work. 
Looking at the exhibit as a whole, 
there is no doubt that it average bet- 
ter quality and finer finish in every 
way than last year. 

The largest exhibits were of dresses 
and hats. The style of wash dress 
which is easily fitted, easily washed 
and easily ironed. Some very dainty 
dresses were shown varying from 
flannel to organdy with lace. 

Millinery was one of the projects 
which Polk county women had found 
of special interest. The hats shown 
were beautifully made and of conserv- 
ative, practical styles which complied 
with the first requisite for good head- 
gear—inconspicuous and in good 
taste. 

We were interested in a doll sent in 
by the ladies of Camp township. This 
doll was unique in being made from a 
jointed body and the head of a Kew- 
pie doll. It was dressed in garments 
which demonstrated all of the stitches 
used in the sewing project work. Her 
underwear was beautifully smocked, 
her black silk coat showed different 


stitches; har hat was in line with the 


millinery project, and she had with 
her a dress form over which her house 
dress had been fitted. .The house 
dress gave opportunity for showing 
more sitches, bound buttonholes, etc. 

A collection of bags made from in- 
mer tubes was another interesting fea- 
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A Group of Polk County Farm Bureau Women Demonstrating Use of the 


Form 


ture of-the exhibit. There was a red 
bag with scalloped finish made with 
a punch. The pattern extended down 
the front also. The ingenious owner 
having put a piece of wood on the in- 
side and used the leather punch. 

Another bag was scalloped with the 
old-fashioned pinking iron, and had a 
silk lining to the handle. Another was 
beaded, another fringed, another just 
notched with the scissors. 

A quilt which was exhibited be- 
cause of its beauty was one which was 
pieced from 3,600 pieces. This was 
made by a shut-in and was not Farm 
Bureau work. Two very attractive 
rugs were shown. The collection of 
bead necklaces and chains attracted 
much attention, also the exhibition of 
basketry. Some very attractive bas- 
kets, both as to weaving and shape, 
were shown. . 

The question of studying citizenship 
Was discussed and approved for the 
coming year. We hope this question 
will be taken up in the Farm Bureau 
work in its larger sense of beginning 
with the children in the home and 
school, with the thought that the bal- 
lot is both a privilege and a respon- 
sibility. It seems to us that the study 
of citizenship is one which should be 
taken up with the men. They need 
to study the question as well as the 
women need it, and can bring out an- 
gles from their experience - which 
would not occur to women alone. Let 
men study crops and women house- 
work, but when it comes to their joint 
responsibility of the larger housekeép- 
ing of the state and nation, let it be 
a family affair. 


Polk County Women Apply the © | 
4 


Score Card 


When Polk county women begin to 
measure the value of Farm Bureau 
extension service in terms of per cent 
to determine whether clothing and mil- 


linery are worth while projects, then 
a definite goal will have been reached, 
namely, the introducing of sewing and 
millinery lessons into every rural 
home in the county. If every woman 
who has been reached by these lessons 
would send an itemized report to her 
township chairman of the actual num- 
ber of articles made udder these in- 
structions, I just wonder how many 
yards long this report would be. 

The clothing courses-include the 
following subjects: 

Course I— 

1. Alteration and Use of Commer- 
cial Patterns. 

Color in Dress. 

Short Cuts in Sewing. 
Costume Planning. 
Design in Dress. 

Course II— 

“Fitting and Making a Foundation 
Pattern, 

2. Costume Planning. 

3. Application of Color and Design 
to-Children’s Clothes. 

4. Cutting and Fitting a Garment. 

5. Study of Home-made Decoration. 

The millinery course was a -three- 
day school in which three women from 
each township made a hat complete. 
This hat was particularly adapted to 
the person making it. It conformed 
to her height, weight, shape of face, 
mode of hair dress and color chosen 
best suited to hair and eyes. 

Every woman in, Polk county who 
uses any suggestions from these les- 
sons is asked to send a complete re 
port to her school district co6éperator 
who in turn reports to the township 
chairman. A report might cover the 
work done and answer the questions: 

Did you save any time? How 
much? Did you save any money? 
How much? Was your sewing made 
easier? Can you realize what a sim- 
ple report like this means to your 
township and your county? 

Why do we have a county-wide proj- 
ect? 

1. To get acquainted with our town- 
ship and county women, 

2. To exchange ideas. 

3. To develop leaders. 

4. To develop community spirit. 

5. To develop a desire to study 
homemaking, thus establishing for us 
higher ideals. 

6. The last, but one of the chief 
aims—to build up a strong agricultural 
organization. 

It is the desire of every rural wom- 
an to help in this exhibit, but many 
do not know just what they can do, “I 
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“am sure this explanation of the score 


card will enable every woman to help 
in some way. Take your dress form 
and put on a garment you have made, 
give the lady a name, and send her 
picture to your township chairman. Or 
dress up the children in their simple 
aprons or dresses upon which lesson 
“children’s clothes” was applied and 
take their picture. Make an itemized 
list of all articles made. 
statement of any way in which you 
have aided. 
MRS. WM. COTTRILL. 





Cucumber Salad—Twelve large cucum- 
bers peeled and sliced; six onions, one 
cup of salt. Put a layer of cucumber and 
a layer of onions in colander with salt be- 
tween, then put a cloth and weight on top 
and let stand over night or for two hours. 
Two quarts vinegar, one tablespoon of 
turmeric powder, two- tablespoons cel- 
ery seed, two of white mustard Seed, one 
each of celery salt, white Gnd black pep- 
per and one cup of sugar. Let all come 
to a boil, then throw in cucumber and 
onions; let boil five minutes, 
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|Our. Sabbath $chisol poeey 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted, The Sabbath School pane must not be repro- 
& daced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 
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The First Disciples of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath_School Les- 
on for August 3, 1924. Matthew, 4: 
48-22: 9:9; Mark, 1:14-20; Luke, 5:1- 
Printed—John, 1:35-46.) 


“Again on the morrow John was 
¢anding, and two of his disciples; (36) 
and he looked upon Jesus as he 
alked, and saith, Behold, the Lamb 
God! (37) And the two disciples 
meard him speak, and they followed Je- 
ios. (38) And Jesus turned, and be- 
held them following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? And they say 
goto him, Rabbi (which is to say, be- 
g interpreted, Teacher), where abid- 
est thou? (39) He saith-unto them, 
fome, and ye shall see. They came 
iherefore and saw where he abode, and 
they abode with him that day; it was 
about the tenth hour. (40) One of the 
two that heard John speak, and fol- 
jowed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother. (41) He findeth first his own 
brother Simon, and saith unto him, We 
Rave found the Messiah (which is, be- 
pg interpreted, Christ). (42) He 
prought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked 
@pon him and said, Thou art Simon the 
gon of John; thou shalt be called 
€ephas (which is by interpretation, 
Peter). (43) On the morrow he was 
Minded to go forth into Galilee, and 
pfindeth Philip; and Jesus saith un- 
him, Follow me. (44) Now Philip 
Wewas from Bethsaida, ofthe city of An- 
“Medrew and Peter. (45) Philip findeth 
Nathanael, and saith unto him, We 
ve found him, of whom Moses in the 
jaw, and the prophets write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. (46) And 
Nathanael said, Can any good thing 
@ome out of Nazareth? Philip said 
anto him, Come and see.” 








Bear in mind always, in the study of 
John’s gospel, that he has in view the 
establishment of the proposition out- 
fined in the very first chapter, namely, 

Bithat Jesus of Nazareth is not merely 

the Son of man, but the Son of God. 

“le proved this first, as outlined in his 

‘@Mtroduction to the epistle, by the tes- 
Wiimony of John the Baptist, In the 
‘#present lesson he points out the recog- 

Rition of this great truth by John’s dis- 
ples at their very first interview 
With Jesus. 
' Notice that there are four distinct 
Periods in the life of John the Baptist. 
First, the period of preparation for his 
life work. He was in the deserts until 
the “day of his showing unto Israel.” 
Second, the few weeks in which he 
“macted as forerunner of the Messiah, 
“the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
Bess ‘prepare ye the way of the Lord’.” 
Third, that part of his history when he, 
80 to speak, took his disciples by the 
hand and led them to Jesus. Fourth, 
the period in which_he suffered in 
ison for righteousness’ sake, ending 
With his death. . 
Verse 29 of the chapter marks the 
Close of the second and the beginning 
@f the third period of his eventful ca- 
Teer. It marks also the return of Jesus 
from the temptation in the wilderness, 
This was the day after John’s inter- 
Yiew with the ecclesiastical delegation 
from Jerusalem, which must not be 
tonfounded with the first delegation, 
Mentioned in Matthew, 3:7-12. 

The unusually exact notes of time 
fiven in this and in the next chapters 
énable us to fix with reasonable accu- 
Tacy the days of the week. The “next” 
day after the coming of the delegation 
from Jerusalem, Jesus came from the 
emptation.. The “next” day after this, 
bhn directed twe of his disciples to 
sus. The “third” day after that oc- 
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curred the marriage at Cana. The 
large preparation for this marriage 
would indicate that it was the mar- 
riage of a virgin and not of a widow. 
Wednesday was the day, according to 
the new Jewish custom, for the mar- 
riage of virgins, Thursday, of widows. 
Therefore, as the marriage was on 
Wednesday, Jesus and His disciples 
started for Galilee on Monday, and it 
was on the afternoon of Saturday, the 
Jewish Sabbath, at about four o’clock, 
that John said to two of his disciples, 
“Behold, the Lamb. of God.” To no 
place would Jesus more likely return 
from the temptation, to spend the Sab- 
bath, than to where John was preach- 
ing, and we may safely imagine that it 
was after the services were over that 
John once more called the attention of 
the disciples with whom he was at that 
time conversing to “the Lamb of God.” 
After the teaching of the day previous, 
it was not necessary to add, “that tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.” This 
is He who was typified by the pass- 
over lamb, by the lamb of the daily 
sacrifice, and of the special sacrifice 
on the great day of atonement, and 
whose character is so wipasty outlined 
in Isaiah, 53. 

That there was a peculiar signifi- 
cance in the manner and tone of 
John’s words is seen from the fact 
that the two immediately followed Je- 
sus, and, so far as appears in the rec- 
ord, from this time ceased to be John’s 
disciples. Jesus, conscious of their 
coming, and conscious also of what 
was in their minds, apparently turned 
and asked them their object: ‘What 
seek ye?” The question, “Where 
dwellest thou?” implies that they wish 
to have an interview which would re- 
quire some time and the quiet and lei- 
sure of the home, which interview Je- 
sus apparently granted in the words, 
“Come and ye shall see.” 

What was said in that interview is 
not recorded; the result is: So fully 
were they convinced that this was in- 
deed “the Lamb of God,” the central 
object of all Jewish prophecy and Jew- 
ish ritual, that each of them apparent- 
ly started to find his brother, to give 
them the glad news, John to find 
James “(altho this is not expressly 
stated), and Andrew to find Simon. 
Andrew finds Simon before John finds 
James. (John is so modest and reti- 
cent thruout all this gospel, that he 
seldom, if ever, refers to himself or 
his brother by name). When Andrew 
introduces Simon, Jesus at once recog- 
nizes the sterling qualities of him who 
is to be the leader and spokesman of 
His future followers, in a sense the 
rock on which He is to build, His 
church, the first stone, so to speak, 
laid down in this structure; What 
would not the Christian church give to 
know all that passed on this Sabbath 
evening, when Jesus first opened His 
heart to the first four of His disciples? 

The next day, Jesus started on His 
journey to Galilee, and so strong was 
their faith in the newly-found geacher 
that they forsook John and followed 
Jesus, as John, evidently intended they 
should. The distance was about twen- 
ty miles, a day’s journey. On the way 
they found Philip, an acquaintance of 
Andrew and Peter, from the same fish- 
ing town, Bethsaida, on the sea of Gal- 
fiee. To him, Jesus gave the same in- 
vitation. What passed between them 
is not recorded, but so firmly con- 
vinced was Philip of the divine char- 
acter of the new teacher that he goes 
in search of his brother, Nathanael (in 
Greek, Theodore), both words mean- 
ing “the gift of God.” His message to 
his brother was, “We have found him, 
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of whom Moses in the law (Deuteron- 
omy, 18:14-18), and the prophets (Mi- 
cah, 5:2 and Isaiah, 53) did write, Je- 
sus‘of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 


Let us not criticise the meagerness 
of the knowledge of Philip at this time 
as to the real parentage of Jesus, or 
assume that when John wrote his gos- 
pel, he himself knew no better. John 
is simply quoting what Philip said to 
Nathanael. Very striking indeed is 
the testimony which Jesus bears to 
Nathanael, “Behold, an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom there is no guile.” The 
Jew was very proud indeed of the 
name Israelite. He esteemed it a 
much higher honor to be called a son 
of Israel than a son of Jacob, for Ja- 
cob was a supplanter, a man of guile. 
He ripened in time into Israel, the man 
who prevailed—had power with God. 
Nathanael was one of the class who 
waited and prayed for the hope of Is- 
rael, the Messiah. They clung to the 
substance, not to the form, as did the 
Pharisee; nor were they honey-combed 
with skepticism, as were the Saddu- 
cees. They read and believed their Bi- 
bles and waited for the promised Mes- 
siah. Nathanael was astonished that 
Jesus thus accurately read his heart, 
and said, “Whence knowest thou -me?” 
Jesus answered, “Before Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig 
tree, I saw thee.” Presumably he was 
engaged in prayer and meditation. Na- 
thanael’s thought evidently was “What 
my brother has said must be true,” 
and hence he answered: Rabbi, thou 
art the Son of God, the hope of Israel. 
Thou art the Messiah, our King, Na- 
thanael probably did not know the full 
meaning of either of these phrases. 
Jesus recognized the sincerity of his 
faith, but realized that in time to come 
he would.see what Jacob saw dimly in 
his vision of descending and ascending 
angels. This full and complete revela- 
tion of the will of God was to come 
thru “the Son of man,” a term which 
Jesus applies to Himself and which 
the disciples never apply to Him until 
after His ascension to glory. That it 
was as the sinless man that the disci- 
ples were first to know Him, and from 
the knowledge of His perfect human- 
ity were to gradually rise to the con- 
viction that a man without sin who 





could say, “Which of you convicteth 
me of sin?’‘must be, as He was in 
deed and in fact, “the Son of God.” 





GOVERNMENT RECIPE FOR CANNED 
PEACHES 

Have ready sirup of the density desired, 

allowing a cup of water for each quart 


jar. Put in one cracked peach pit for 
every quart of sirup. Boil five minutes 
and strain. 


Sort the fruit, using firm, uniform 
peaches for canning. Put aside the soft 
broken ones for jam or butter. Immerse 
the peaches in boiling water about one 
minute, or until the skins will slip easily. 
Plunge into cold water for a few seconds. 
Peel and slice in halves, pack in overlap- 
ping layers, the concave surface of each 
half being downward and blssom end fac- 
ing the glass. Fill jar with sirup, and 
stir to remove air bubbles, using spatula. 
Process for thirty minutes. Use same 
recipe for apricots. 





CORN RELISH 


Eighteen ears of corn. 

One onion. 

One cabbage. 

One-fourth pound of, mustard. 

One pint of vinegar. 

Four cups of sugar . 

One-half cup of salt. 

Two green peppers. 

Two bunches of celery. 

Take fresh roasting ears and cut corn 
from cob; add the chopped onion, peppers, 
cabbage, celery and salt and vinegar. 
Cook slowly. Just before putting in the 
jars, add the mustard dissolved in water. 





STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 

Take six large sweet peppers, two cups 
of sweet corn, three tablespoons of butter, 
three tablespoons of boiling water, one- 
half cup of cream, one teaspoon of salt, 
one-half teaspoon of pepper. Cut around 
the stem end of each pepper, leaving one- 
fourth uncut to serve as a lid. Remove 
the seeds, and bring peppers to‘a boil in 
salted water. Then drain, fill with the 
corn mixture and bake. 





FAVORITE PICKLE 

One quart new cabbage chopped fine, 

One quart boiled beets chopped fine. 

One cup ‘of sugar. 

One tablespoon of salt. 

One teaspoon of black pepper. 

One-fourth teaspoon of red pepper, 

One-half cup grated horse radish. 

Cover with gold cold vinegar. If celery 
beg be nat, add a cup of celery chopped 

e. 





THREE-FRUIT ICE 

Try this three-fruit ice when you want 
something specially luscious: Juice of 
three lemons, juice of three oranges, three 
bananas mashed, one pint of sugar, one 
pint of boiling water. Stir well and cool. 
Partly freeze and then stir in the beaten 
whites of three eggs and freeze stiff. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Fattening Broilers 


Chickens to be marketed as broilers 
may be greatly improved in quality 
and increased in size by a little special 
attention two weeks before sending to 
market, says H. L. Kempster, head of 
the poultry department of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. The methods 
employed consist in confining the birds 
and feeding a special diet. The birds 
should be confined to the house, or in 
slat-bottomed coops of any convenient 
size, a comfortable Hght dry place 
being the: most satisfactory. 

During the two weeks of fattening 
the birds are given a soupy mash twice 
daily in amounts which will be cleaned 
up in fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
bulk of the feed consists of corn meal, 
to which are added such materials as 
rolled oats, low grade flour, or fine 
middlings. ‘Sour milk or buttermilk is 
necessary during the fattening process. 

A good ration consists of seven 
pounds corn meal, three pounds mid- 
dlings, and twenty pounds milk. The 
corn meal and shorts may be mixed in 
the proportion of seven to three, and 
to each pound of the mixture, one 
quart of milk may be added. Due to 
the fact that the feed is soupy it is 
necessary to feed in troughs, remov- 
ing them after fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. Unconsumed food should be fed 
to other chickens, otherwise it may 
sour and set up digestive disorders. 

The chicks set readily to this diet, 
especially after the first day, and it is 
not at all unusual to have broilers 
gain one-fourth of their original 
weight in these two weeks of special 
feeding. This will be the cheapest 
gain put on the chickens. 





Selling Guineas 

A subscriber writes: 

“When is the best time for selling 
guineas, and where?” 

Ask the local buyer about the mar- 
ket for guineas. The demand is for 
birds about the size of small fries, or 
large obroilers—from one to two 
pounds each. « this will be when the 
young stock are from two and a half 
months old and up, or along in August 
and early September. 

If the guineas are to be sold at the 
wayside market, it is best not to kill 
them until sold, because the guinea 
earcass looks dark and uninviting. 


The Ohio Ration 


The Ohio agricultural experiment 
station held a very successful Poultry 
Day, June 26. In this issue we reprint 
some of the good things served to poul- 
trymen and women to_the number of 
1,500. 

While in Ohio last spring the poul- 
try editor was told by a number of suc- 
cessful poultry keepers that they 
found the “Ohio ration’’ the best and 
most economical ration. This ration 
is composed largely of home-grown 
feeds, and is compounded as follows. 
When it was fed to a lot of 100 White 
Leghorn pullets in comparison with 
100 White Leghorn pullets fed the va- 
riety ration which also follows, there 
Was apparently no advantage in the 
one ration over the other. The cost of 
the variety ration was a little less 
since a smaller amount of animal pro- 
tein was used in the ration. The sim- 
pler ration was counted the most eco- 





nomical for the average poultry 
keeper. 

“Ohio ration”: : 
Grain—Coarse cracked corn 60, 


wheat 40. 

Mash—Ground corn 20, wheat bran 
20, ground oats 20, standard wheat 
middlings 20, meat scraps (50 per 
cent) 20. 


Grain—Same as foregoing. 

Mash—Ground corn 17, ground oats 
16, standard wheat middlings 16, wheat 
bran 16, meat scraps 5, cottonseed 
meal 5, peanut meal 5, soybean meal 5, 
linseed oil meal 5, alfalfa meal 5, min- 
eral mixture 5. 

Oyster shells and mica grit in hop- 
pers. 

Cabbage fed birds when confined in 
house during winter months until April 
15 when they were out of doors on 
range. 





Rock Phosphate for Chickens 


The cost of production is so high 
these days that our agricultural ex- 
perts are devoting much time and 
thought to finding sybstitutes for the 
expensive elements of the ration, and 





to increasing profits by ‘decreasing 





cost of production. 

Rock phosphate (floats) as a source 
of calcium and phosphorus for chick- 
ens instead of bone meal is the sub- 
ject of an experiment made public by 
the Ohio Agricultural College. Three 
groups of fifty White Leghorn pullets 
each were fed as follows: 1. Basal 
mash with 20 per cent meat scraps 
{control ration. 2. Basal mash with 
20 per cent peanut meal and 4 per cent 
mineral mixture No. 1 (containing spe- 
cial steamed bone meal. 3. Basal 
mash with 20 per cent peanut meal and 
4 per cent mineral mixture No. 2 (con- 
taining ground rock phosphate. The 
same grain mixture was fed all lots. 
The basal mash consisted of ground 
corn and standard wheat middlings, 
equal parts. The experiment is being 
continued the second year with the 
same birds. 

This experiment indicates ground 
rock phosphate (floats) and ground 
limestone (95 per cent calcium car- 
bonate) to be as effective as a special 
steamed bone meal and calcium car: 
bonate when used in a mineral mix- 
ture for chickens. This is in agree- 
ment with a similar test previously 
conducted with the feeding of broilers 
for market. The favorable results from 
ground rock phosphate may suggest 
the use of acid phosphate which is 
more readily obtained in many locali- 
ties. In the tests conducted with the 
feeding of broilers, acid phosphate 
proved inferior to either rock phos- 
phate or bone -meal. 

As to the value of ground limestone 
for egg shells, the results of experi- 
ments show that the relative value of 
limestone grit to oyster shell is about 
71 per cent. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind," 
. by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, _ 
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Johnny Chuck Finds a Use 
for His Back Door 


Chuck has learnea that his 
mother had been caught by Farmer 
Brown's boy, but had got away some- 
how. He is very scared and is hiding in 
his home. when he hears Granny and 
Reddy Fox planning to capture him when 
he comes out. 
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Johnny waited and listened and listened 
but all was still as still could be. Then 
Johnny Chuck tiptoed back along the hall 
to his bedroom and sat down to think. He 
felt sure that Granny Fox and Reddy 
were waiting for him just as he had heard 
them plan. 

“However am I going to know when 
they leave?’’ said Johnny Chuck to him- 
self. Then he remembered the back doors 
which he had taken such care to make, 
and which Peter Rabbit had laughed at 
him for taking the trouble to make. He 
had hidden. one so cunningly in the long 





Variety ration: 


grass and had so carefully removed all 
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Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best for You 


. ey IS A 













Mothers! 


It rests in your hands 


[a hot days are trying to that precious baby of yours. So be 
sure to watch these things that are vital to its health— 


HEAT: Johnson’s Baby Powder will keep your little one cool 
and comfortable. Use it often—and plentifully—after baby’s bath, 


SLEEP: Restful naps are very necessary. in hot weather. A gentle 
—v with Johnson’s will soothe infant nerves and healthful sleep 


SKIN: Keep baby’s skin cool and free from rashes, itchings and fiery 
irritation. Mothers have done it with Johnson’s for thirty-six years. 


Gohmson afohmson PRODUCT W, 
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Johnson’s is used on more babies 
than any other powder. No better 
Baby Powder can be made. Get a j 
tin today at your druggist’s, * 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST j 








BABY CHICKS 
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PROFESSOR KING’S 


IOWA CHICK HATCH ERY 


Abeve Prices per 100. Send for catalog and complete price list. 
‘‘Send for free directions for raising July and August chicks” 4 


PROFITABLE GHICKS 


Per 100 NOTE THESE POPULAR JUNK and JULY PRICES Per I 
W.and B. Leghorns........... S$ 8.50 8.L. Wyandottes ........... S12 Special Strains of al! the 
R. 1. Reds, Bd. & W. Rocks... 9.00 Lt. Brahma. ..............., Sl4 above breeds also supplied 
W. Wyand. & Bf. Orping.... .6@ 10.00 Assorted (Heavy) ...... ... 3 92 


100% live delivery guaranteed. j 


Box M IOWA CITY, 1OW 





sand from around it that he felt quite 
sure no one had found it. 


Very softly Johnny Chuck crept along 
the back passageway. Very, very cau- 
tiously he stuck his little black nose out 
the doorway and sniffed. Yes, he could 
smell foxes, but he knew that they were 
not at his back door. Little by little he 
crept out until he could peep thru the 
grass. There lay Reddy behind a clump 
of grass, his eyes fixed on Johnny’s front 
door, and there behind the apple tree lay 
Granny Fox, taking her ease but ready 
to jump when Reddy should give the 
word. Johnny almost giggled out loud as 
he saw how eagerly Reddy was watching 
for him. Then Johnny had an idea that 
made him giggle harder. His black eyes 
snapped and he chuckled to himself. 


Pretty soon along came Bumble the Bee, 
looking for honey. He came bustling and 
humming thru the tall grass and settled 
on a dandelion right on the doorstep of 
Johnny Chuck’s back door. 

“Good morning,” grumbled Bumble the 
Bee. 

Johnny put a hand on his lips and beck- 
oned Bumble to come inside. 

Now Bumble the Bee is a gruff and 
rough fellow, but he is a good fellow, too, 
when you know him. Johnny had many 
times told him of places where the flow- 
ers grew thick and sweet, so when Johnny 
beckoned to him, Bumble came at once. 
‘“‘Will you do something for me, Bum- 
ble?”’ whispered Johnny Chuck. 

“Of course, I will.’’ replied Bumble, in 
his gruff voice. ‘‘What is it?’’ 

Then Johnny Chuck told Bumble the 
Bee how Granny and Reddy Fox were 
waiting for him to come out for his break- 
fast, and how they bh 4d planned to gobble 
him up for their own breakfast. Bumble 
the Bee grew very indignant. 

“What do you want me to do. Johnny 
Chuck?" he asked. “If I can help you, 
just tell me how.” 

Johnny whispered something to Bumble 
the Bee,gand Bumble laughed right out 
loud. Then he buzzed up out of the door- 
way, and Johnny crept up to watch. 
Straight over to where Redu. Fox was 
squatting behind the clump of grass flew 
Bumble, so swiftly that Johnny could 
hardly see him. Suddenly Reddy gave a 
yelp and sprang into the air. Johnny 
clapped both hands over his mouth to 
keep from laughing out loud, for you see 
Bumble the Bee had stuck his sharp little 
lance into one of the ears of Reddy Fox. 

Granny®* Fox looked up and _ scowled. 
‘Keep still!” she whispered. = 

Just then Reddy yelped louder than be- 
fore, for Bumble had stung him in the 
other ear. 

“What's the matter?” snapped Granny. 
“I don’t know,” cried Reddy Fox, hang- 
ing on to both ears. 

“You are——” began Granny Fox, but 





Johnny Chuck never knew what she was 





nav CHICKEN roosts 


Keep your chickens healthy and free from 


pectal Germicide. Satisfaction guaran- | 
teed. Send for illustrated booklet, ‘°*Ef it is 
made of wood, we can make it” 


VOSS WOOD SHOP, Exira, lowa 
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fespom, Ancona, Rocks. Bets. ieee Se ; 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, Ill. ¥ 


CHICKS 6c UP 


Asstd $8; Rocks, Reds, $9: Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Lt. Brahmas $15; Asstd $6. Free 64 Lig Smad tig quai 
tity price. Missour! Poultry Ferms, Mo. | 
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Your Chickens 


Have to Have It! 


Give them 
Pilot Brand 
Crushed 
Oyster Shelf 
Flake—a 
builder of 
bone—a 
producer of 
more and 
harder 
shelled eggs 





| Profit Makers—Early Layers 
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going to say Reddy Fox was, for you se 
just then Bumble the Bee thrust his sharp 
little lance into one of her ears, afd be-_ 
fofe she could turn around he had done) 
the same thing to the other ear. 

Granny Fox didn’t wait for any more 
She started off as fast as she could 8 
with Reddy Fox after her, and every few 
steps they rubbed their ears and shodb” 
their heads as if they thought they coulé 
shake out the pain. . 

(It’s pretty tough to go without dinnes® 
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but Billy Mink has to do that very thingy 
as will be told in next week's story.) © 
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STORY TWENTY-SIX 


HOW AARON MADE A GOLDEN CALF AND WHAT 
BECAME OF IT 


Exodus 32:1 to 34:35 


While Moses was in the mountain alone 


with God, a strange and wicked thing 
Wi was done in the camp on the plain. At 
first the people were alarmed when they | 
saw the mountain smoking, and heard the 
thunder. But soon they grew accustomed 


to it, and when day after day passed, and 
Moses did not come down, at last they 
gaid to Aaron: 

“Come now, make us a god that we may 
worship, and that we may have to lead 
us. As for Moses, the man who brought 
us out of the land of Egypt, we do not 
know what has become of him.” 

Aaron was not a man of strong will, as 

‘HB Moses was. When his brother Moses was 
not by his side Aaron was weak, and 
ready to yield to the wishes of the people. 
Aaron said: 

“If you must have a god that you can 
jook at, then break off the gold earrings 
‘that are in your ears, and in the ears of 
your wives and children, and bring them 
to me.” 

Then the people brought their gold to 
‘Aaron; and Aaron melted the gold rings 
into one mass, and shaped it with a grav- 
ing tool into the form of a calf, and this 
he brought out and stood up before the 
people. Then they all cried out: 

“This is your god, O Israel, that brought 
you out of the land of Egypt.” 

And Aaron built an altar before the 
jmage, and he said to all the people, ‘“To- 
morrow shall be a feast to the Lord.” 
"Perhaps Aaron thought that if the peo- 
ple could have before them an image that 
they could see, they might still be kept 
to the worship of the Lord God, -But in 
this he was greatly mistaken. - The peo- 
ple came to the feast, and offered sacri- 
fices; and then they began to dance 
around the altar, and to do wicked deeds 
together, as they had seen the people of 
Egypt doing before their idols. And all 
this time the mountain was smoking and 
peshing with fire, almost over their 






























ena the Lord, up in the mountain, 
spoke to Moses, and said: 

“Hasten, and get down to the camp; 

for your people have done very wickedly. 
They have made for themselves an idol, 
and they are worshipinig it now. I am 
“angry with them, and am ready to de- 
“Stroy them all, and to make of your chil- 
@ren a great nation.” 
And Moses pleaded with the Lord for 
Israc], and God did not destroy the peo- 
ple; but He sent Moses down to them, 
folding in his hands the two stone ta- 
bles on which God had written ‘the Ten 
Commandments. As he went down the 
tala Joshua joined him, and Said to. 
jim: 

“I can hear noise of war in the camp. 
‘Tt is not the sound of men who are shout- 
ing for victory, nor is it the cry of those 
Who are beaten in battle; it is the voice of 
Singing that I hear.” 

And in a moment more, as they stood 
Where they could look down upon the 
Gimp, there was standing the golden calf, 
and around it were the people making of- 
ferings, and feasting, and dancing and 
Singing. 

And Moses was so angry when he saw 
all the wickedness and shame of his peo- 
ple. that he threw down the two tables 
out of his hands, and broke them in pieces 
upon the rocks. What was the-use of 
keeping the tables of stone, he may have 
thought, while the people were breaking 
the laws written upon them? ° 

Moses came straight into the midst of 
the throng, and at once all the dancing 
and merry-making stopped. He tore down 
the golden calf, and broke it in pieces, and 
burned it in the fire, and ground it to 
powder, and threw it into the water; and 
he made the people drink the water filled 
with its dust. He meant to teach the 
people that they would suffer punishment 
like bitter water, for their wicked deed. 

Then Moses turned to Aaron: 

“What led you to such-an act as this?” 
Said Moses. ‘‘Why did you let the people 
persuade you to make them an image for 
Worship?” 

And Aaron said, ‘‘Do not be angry with 
me; you know how the hearts of this peo- 
Ple are set to do evil. They came to me 
and said, ‘make us a god,’ and I said to 
them, ‘give me whatever gold you have.’ 
So they gave it to me, and I threw the 
fold into the fire, and this calf came 
out!" 

Then Moses stood at the entrance to 
the camp, and called out: 

_ “Whoever is on the Lord’s side, let him 
Come and stand by me!” Then one whole 
tribe out of the twelve tribes of Israel, the 
ibe of Levi, all sprung from Levi, one 
of Jacob’s sons, came and stood beside 
Moses. And Moses said to them: 
“Draw your swords, and go thru the 
famp, and kill every one whom you find 
; bowing down to the idol. Spare no one. 
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Slay your friends and your neighbors, if 
they are worshiping the image.” 

And on that day three thousand.of the 
worshipers of the idol were slain by the 
sons of Levi. 

Then Moses said to the people:. ‘‘You 
have sinned a great sin; but I will go to 
the Lord, and I will make an offering to 
Him, and will ask Him to forgive your 
Sin.” 

And Moses went before the Lord, and 
prayed for the people, and said 

“Oh Lord, this people have sinned a 
great sin. Yet, now, forgive their sin, 
if Thou art willing. And if Thou wilt 
not forgive their sin, then let me suffer 
with them, for they are my people.’ 

And the Lord forgave the sin of the peo- 
ple, and took them once again for His 
own, and promised to go with them, and 
to. lead’ them into the land which He had 
promised to their fathers. 

And God said to Moses, “Cut out two 
tables of stone, like those which I gave 
and which you broke; and bring 
them up to me in the mountain, and I 
will write on them again the words of 
the law.”’ 

So Moses went up a second time into 
the holy mount; and there God talked 
with him again. Moses stayed forty days 
on this second meeting with God, as he 
had stayed in the mountain forty days 
before. And all this time, while God was 
talking with Moses, the people waited in. 
the camp; and they did not again set up 
any idol for worship. 

Once more Moses came down the moun- 
tain, bringing the two stone tables, upon 
which God had written the words of His 
law, the Ten Commandments. And Mo- 
ses had been so close to God’s glory, and 
had been so long in the blaze of God’s 
light, that when he came into the camp 
of Israel, his face was shining, tho he 
did not know it. The people could not 
look on Moses’ face, it was so dazzling. 
And Moses found that when he talked 
with the people, it was needful for him to 
wear a vail over his face. When Moses 
went to talk with God, he took off the 
vail; but while he spoke with the people 
he kept his face covered, for it shone as 
the sun. 





WEATHER BUREAU ADVOCATES SIM- 
PLIFICATION OF CALENDAR 


During the past two years belief in the 
desirability of simplifying the present cal- 
endar has progressed to a point where 


efforts are being made to bring about an 
international congress to consider the best 
way to do this. 

Professor C. F. Marvin, chief of the 
Weather Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is greatly inter- 
ested in this movement and advocates 
that form of simplification which would 
result in a year based on our .present 
seven-day week as a unit. The year 
would consist of thirteen months of twen- 
ty-eight days, or exactly four weeks each, 
and an extra day. The suggestion favored 
by Doctor Marvin is that this 365th or 
extra day be given a special name, such 
as “New Year’s Eve’ @r other equivalent 
designation, made a world-wide holiday 
and placed between December 28 and 
January 1. 

The extra month, 
name must also be 
least likely to upset our present way of 
calculating, if introduced in midsummer, 
between June and July. ‘“‘Leap year day.” 
by whatever name it may be known, 
would be acceptable as a midsummer hol- 
iday every four years. A slight change 
in the system of establishing century 
leap years is also recommended. 

The division of the year into months, 
which are exact multiples of a2 seven-day 
week without a fractional remainder, will 
greatly simplify the assembling of meteor- 
ological data, accounting and paying in 
business and industry generally, comput- 
ing interest and making many financial 
and other reckonings based on the calen- 
dar. Business men are in favor of an 
exact number of weeks in a quarter, and 
school terms and recesses could be ar- 
ranged with much less disturbance to 
the curriculum than at present. 

It is believed that there will be no in- 
superable difficulty in arranging a con- 
sideration of the matter by representa- 
tives of the.Roman, Anglican and Greek 
and other churches, and leading astrono- 
mers, if an international congress or 
council is called, either thru the League 
of Nations or some independent nation, 
such as Switzerland or the United States, 
If such a congress succeeds in taking ac- 
tion before 1928, the nearest year in which 
January 1 falls on a Sunday under our 
present system, the change can be insti- 
tuted without inconvenience. 


for which a new 
invented, would be 
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In Jelly 


fruit juice. 
Clear, beautiful jellies! ... 


to make them “jell.” If not, 


coloring, transparency and 
jellies... 


Specify Great Western Beet 
... the results will speak 


book on fruit canning 
additional suggestions 


‘Time 


The requisites for making good jelly— 
Fruit not over-ripe. 
Sufficient peciim and acid in the 


PURE SUGAR! 


wives the hardest test of their skill in cooking . . . yet 
so easy if these simple requirements are carried out— 


There must be sufficient pectin and acid in the fruit juices 


sour apples or the white inner rind of lemons and 
oranges ... or a commercial pectin. 


Use the purest sugar you can buy to insure the beautiful 


Buy it from your grocer BY NAME in the 100-pound 
sack, at as low a cost as any standard granulated sugar. 


Mail coupon for Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s new 


will find of value in putting up fruit. 









Making 


considered by some house- 
add homemade pectin from 


full, delicate flavor of your 


Sugar ... 99.9 per cent pure 
eloquently for its quality. 


«+ « containing many 
which every housewife 










The Great Western Su Company 

729 Sugar Bidg., Denver, Col , 

Please send me Vol. I of the Sugar Bow! 
» Canning and Preserving. 

























Join in the endow- 
ment of this institution 
—your gift will be a 
genuine investment in 
youth—insuring the 
continued progress of 
your state. 


Attend a growin 


including access to 


Fall 1 term opens 


September 15 106 Highland Park, 





JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., LL. D., President 


Enjoy the Year 
in Des Moines . 


city of the middle west—offering the best of a 


contact with people of world prominence. Standard 
courses—personal interest of an able faculty. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 





g University in a progressive 
vantages, 
great libraries, lectures, music, and 


[Des Moines, Iowa 














ey Business College 
1870, QUINCY, ILL. 





QUINCY, ILL. 














STEEL ROOFING 


Low Prices 
Write to-day 








Hansen Mfg. Co. Dept. BR. 
1817 B. Racoon St., Des Moines, tows 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The “Distillation Curve’’ shows in an un- 
mistakable manner exactly how your gas- 
oline was made, and what its various qual- 
ities are. 





The distillation curve makes. it easy to 
answer these questions: 


Does your car start readily? 
Does it accelerate smoothly? 
Has it plenty of pep and power? 


if the test is applied to 


SKELLY GASOLINE 


the distillation curve will answer “‘yes’' to 
everyone of these questionsand here's why! 










ITS BETTER 


GASOLINE 


Because its “‘initial’’ is low; it | 
vaporizes quickly, and makes 

your car respond to the first 
pressure upon the starter. 


Because its even chain of boil- 
ing points insures quick, even 
and smooth acceleration. i} 


Because its ‘‘end-point”’ 1s low 
which means that it burns 
com pletely and delivers an even 
flow of power. 








Every Drop Works 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Et. DORADO, KANSAS 


The Makers of Tagolene 





; (STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 


E 


very Day You Need 
Keel 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skia troubles. 





Nothing takes the place of Leather! 











Use a modern Endless Leather 





j y THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells } 


bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157-——-DOG BOOKLET. Tells bow to rid the dog 


of fleas and to beip prevent disease. 


common hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
f hog waliew. 
No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 


tions for the construction of a concrete 


mites, and to prevent disease, 





No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 


Thresher Drive Belt 

on modern machinery— 
From an engineering standpoint the use of 
long, wide belts with long center distances is 
poor practice. 
The modern Endless Leather Thresher Drive 
Belt —shorter and narrower—does more and 
better work with less power loss, costs less, 
saves money, lasts longer. Eliminates high 
tension—reduces slippage—saves bearings. 





| Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at AN Drug Stores. 


Parke, Davis & 


: DETROIT, MICH. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Joints as waterproof, as strong, as the belt it- 
self. And Waterproof Leather Belts stand up 
to the job in any weather, any climate: 
Note: A$” wide leather belt is the equivalent of 6” in other 
kinds. A 75-foot leather belt is as long as is ever required. 
Your next belt should be a Waterproof Leather 
Belt. Send for additional information now. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co. 








LEATHER 


THRESHER DRIVE 


BELTS 








“LEATHER LASTS LONGER” 


BONDS 


Government, Federal Land Bank, 
Iowa Municipal 
County— School— City— Drainage 











é 
We offer reliable investment service 
a to Wallaces’ Readers, 





COR STER Worth its weight 
PAT] Mf ptt R LLL is Bases to every 
farmer oe, cane kaffir > 


Gav Ss ath oeme tying 
Sicteres of Harvester. PROCESS MFG. 


it. 
FREE csi 
CORP... 


RINGHEIM & CO. 


702 Lowa Nat'l Bank Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
certificates are issued‘only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


more. 


The 


pa rs pr aaron 9 caste, en 








Stung on Sales Correspondence 
Course 


A Service Bureau member in north- 
ern Iowa writes us about a course he 
took with a Chicago sales training 
correspondence school. 

“Last winter,” writes our member, 
“thinking that salesmanship was a 
thing a farmer ought to have, I en- 
rolled in the course offered me. Dur- 
ing the time I was supposed to take 
the course I wrote many letters to 
them along personal lines,- asking for 
advice. They had agreed to furnish 
such information, and I expected it. 
However, after I sent them my money 
and they had sent the books to me, I 
have been unable to get a single reply 
from them. I had a friend who paid 
tuition in full to the same school and 
he has been completely ignored by 
them. I believe our experience will 
be valuable to others who might have 
an idea of trying such a course.” 

We are glad our member wrote us 
about this course. There are many 
kinds of correspondence courses. A 
large number of them are designed to 
get the student’s money. After that 
they forget all their promises. 

If you are interested in a corre- 
spondence course, better look up the 
school first. Oftentimes you can save 
money and trouble. We will be glad 
to advise any member as to the reli- 
ability of such schools on application. 


Here’s Another Mark Graft 


A Service Bureau member sends us 
a sample note which is being sold to 
farmers in Butler county, and asks us 
our opinion as to the value of the deal. 
A man is selling notes to farmers for 
$75 each, and the note reads: 

“When the German regular paper 
mark regains the value to be worth 
in. general ten per cent of its original 
gold value of not less than 22 cents, 
then, for value received (the $75), I 
promise to pay the holder one hundred 
million German marks now on deposit 
in the Deutsche Bank, at Berlin, Ger- 
many. This note being made in du- 
Plicate, must correspond with same 
when presented for payment, to be col- 
lectible. Signed e 

Well, Wallaces’ Farmer is of the 
opinion that there is one chance in a 
billion of these marks ever getting 
back to any gold value whatever. On 
that basis, holders of the notes can 
see that their chances for cashing the 
notes are pretty slim. 

It’s just another scheme to get your 
money, and the yellow tinted slips that 
are being sold for $75 are pretty high 
priced, in our opinion. | Better save 
your money. 





Asks Him for Signature 


A Service Bureau member in Ne- 
braska writes to ask us about a let- 
ter he received recently. The letter 
stated that the man was named as a 
beneficiary in an insurance policy left 
by a man in the writer’s city, and it 
Was necessary to get the correct spell- 
ing of the name in order to straighten 
the matter out. All the receiver of 


| the letter had to do was to sign his 





name and forward it. 

Our reader was suspicious and did 
not do it, especially when he found 
out that others in his neighborhood 


| had received similar letters. 


Well, this savors of a fake, and it 
is a scheme used by forgers often- 
times to get copies of signatures to 
help them in their work. If you get 
such a letter, better let the postal 
authorities look it up. Our member 
did right in refusing to furnish the 
signature. 





Resurrection Plant Makes 00d 


Fake Game 


The United States Department of) 


Agriculture warns farm folks to beg 


ware of the many fakes that are be! 


ing sold on the claim that the commog. 


resurrection plant has unusual values. 
as a disease cure and that it is worth 
a fancy price for its blooms. 

Some companies are distributing 
this common plant for prices as high 


as $12 per plant ,and bulbs for $2.75) 


each. They also give it the name of 
the “Rose of Jericho” or the ‘“Roge 
of Sharon” and claim that the see 
will grow only on plants raised i, 
Palestine. 

The proper market value of this 
plant is about 25 cents. It is a botap 
ical curiosity and is ornamental, but 
it does not have any value to keep 
away mosquitoes, will not prevent dis 
ease or deodorize the atmosphere. 

As the ordinary resurrection plant 
does not have flowers, it can not 
have much value as an ever-blooming 
variety, which some seedsmen claim 
for it. . 





Horse Pulling Contest at 
Iowa Fair 
A second national team pulling con 
test, measuring and recording the er 
act pulling strength of heavy draft 


horses, is to be held in Iowa again | 


this summer, according to plans just 


perfected by directors of the Iowa 
State Fair and the Horse Association 


of America. 

The contest will be almost an exact 
repetition of the first such event, held 
at the Iowa State Fair last summer, 
which attracted attention thriuout the 
United States. 

This year’s meet will be held at the 
Iowa State Fair, August 20-29, and 
will be open to draft teams of all 
kinds and breeds. There will be one 
class for teams of less than 3,000 
pounds, and another for teams of over, 
3,000 pounds. 
totaling $600 for the various winning 
teams, with additional prizes for the 
drivers. 


The tests will be made by means 


of the “dynamometer” invented by the 
Iowa State College experts, which reg- 


isters the exact strength of the team 


while it pulls a load along a cinder 
rad. 

Owners of teams in any part of 
lowa are urged to write to the fair 
management for complete rules gor 
erning the contest. Large -bleachefs 
are being erected around the roadway 
at the fair grounds because of the 
unusual ,interest which last years 
meet aroused and the big crowds that 
are expected to witness it this year. 





Plow Up Thistle Fields 


July. and August offer splendid oF 
portunities to fight the Canada thi* 
tle, provided the crops have been re 
moved from the infested tields by that 
time, say plant disease specialists at 
Iowa State College. They suggest 
plowing the field at least eight inches 
deep in July or August and disking 
frequently harrowing until frost in oF 
der to bring as many roots to the suf 
face as possible. In small patches 
the roots can be removed with a pitcl 
fork. Some farmers state that if hogs 
are allowed to range the field after it 
is plowed, they will root out and dé 
stroy many of the thistle roots. 

Clean cultivation should follow the 


next year, or, if the infestation has 
been especially bad, the field shoulé} 


be seeded to a thick-growing hay 


crop, such as sorghum or sudan gras’ 


WALL. 
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Prizes will be offered | 
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PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 














CHAPTER IX—THE DUEL OF THE 
MEDICINES 


Altho Crazy Horse and Sorrel Horse 
rode into Little Big Man's camp shortly 
before midnight, the prisoners saw noth- 
ing of either. Before the great leader of 
the hostiles arrived the white men were 
conducted back to the lodge and the flap 
tightly closed. A smali fire was lighted 


inside and by its light three warriors 
stood on guard to prevent any attempt at 
escape. The prisoners were allowed to re- 
cline on buffalo robes, but cords were 
attached to their wrists and looped around 
the arms of the guard. Men were also 
stationed around the lodge on the out- 
side. Dinsdale was asleep when the war 


chief and his escort of a dozen men made 
the camp, and was aroused by the com- 
motion. 

On opening his eyes he beheld the three 
silent figures of the guards, their eyes re- 
flecting the light from the heap of coals. 
Scissors was awake, and whispered: 

“If I can have a talk with Crazy Horse 
I think we would be all right for a while. 
But that Shunca-luta will try to keep be- 
tween us. He ranks high as a mystery 
man and is a fair magician and ventrilo- 
quist. He claims to get his help from 
Taskuskanskan, their moving god, who 
lives in the four winds and is never seen 
but is represented by Tunkan, who in 
turn is prayed to thru rocks and stones. 
Queer mess. Reckon a white man can 
never get it all straightened out. I made 
a picture of Sorrel Horse when I was 
prisoner that other time, and it scared 
him. He’s bound to work against us. But 
I'm ‘wakan.’—Wish Crazy Horse would 
come in to look us over.” 

Scissors would have felt more at ease 
had he known that the chief's first de- 
sire was to have the prisoners brought 
before him. Sorrel Horse, however, re- 
quested time for consulting his medicine, 
and reported back to the chief that it 
would be better to wait until the sun 
rode the sky. Altho considerably dis- 
turbed that the chief should ignore him, 
Scissors dissimulated, and Dinsdale fell 
asleep and did not awaken until morning. 
With the sunrise came another kettle of 


meat. Scissors pronounced it to be mule- 
deer and Dinsdale ate heartily. After 
they had eaten, Little Big, Man visited 


them, and he could not conceal his secret 
exultation. Scissors pretended not to see 


him, and after waiting several minutes 
the Indian said: 

“Now Shvuneca-luta has come, Two 
Knives Talking has lost both his medi- 
cine and tongue. They say the white 
man was tied up all night and-could got 
get free.” 

Scissors, who had finished his bowl] of 
meat and had his hands free, picked up 
Some thongs his guards had left on the 
ground and rolled them into a small ball 
and held them in one palm. Then his 
fingers closed over them, contracting as 


if squeezing them into very small com- 
pass, then flew open and the ball had 
vanished. 

Little Big Man scowled malevolently. 


Scissors said: 

“Two Knives Talking finds his medi- 
cine is still strong. It grows weary of 
working on children. Send in Shunca-luta 
with his medicine. Then we shall see.” 

Just outside the entrance a deep voice 
boomed: ‘‘The white man’s medicine is 
very strong. But the medicine of Shunca- 
juta will eat it up. Two Knives Talking 
once ran away from the Ogalala. Now 
Shunca-luta’s medicine brings him back. 
This time, they say, he will not leave un- 
til he goes away tobe a ghost.” 

Little Big Man’s eyes glittered at this 
threat. 

Scissors called back: ‘“Shunca-luta is 
very ‘wakan,’ but “Taku Wakan’ has not 
whispered in his ear. Why does he stay 
Outside the lodge? The white man will 
not hurt him.” 

Sorrel Horse at oncesappeared in the 
entrance. Like the famous Sitting Bull, 
who is said to have foretold the Custer 
Massacre, he wore 2 bunch of shed buf- 
falo hair fastened to the side of his raven 
locks. This hair was ‘‘wakan” and was 
painted red. and recalled the times when 
the buffalo filled the plains. It was also 
a symbol of the coming of’ the White 
Buffalo-Maiden. His medicine pouch was 
formed from badger paws and had bears’ 
Claws as pendants; for it was from the 
bear that he had learned how to treat 
adults, while the badger told him thru 
the medium of dreams how to cure chil- 
dren. He also carried the -bent stick of 
one who has dreamed of a wolf. But it 
Was his renown as a magician, and not 
his success as a healer, that elevated 
him high among the ‘“‘wakan watsha- 
Sha,” and high above the grass root med- 
ieine men. 

Scissors invited: “Sit down and let 
our medicines talk it over.” 

But Sorrel Horse did not intend to 
waste any dramatic effeets before so 
Small an audience. Outside the stage was 


set for convincing Crazy Horse that even 
High Wolf, the Cheyenne, was far below 
Shunca-luta in matters of magic. Ignor= 
ing the white man, he said to Little Big 
Man: 
“Bring 
light. 
the sunlight. 
moon.”’ 


The prisoners were 
and seated before the medicine pole. 
Dinsdale was glad to observe that the 
strangled puppy had been removed. Raw- 
hide was looped around their waists and 
tied to the pole, but their hands were 
not secured. In a half-circle before them 
sat forty warriors. Scissors glanced anx- 
iously about for Crazy Horse, but the 
chief was not present. 

Sorrel Horse, sensing he was the prin- 
cipal figure in the scene until Crazy Horse 
should put in an appearance, carefully 
spread a wolf-skin and after seating him- 
self cross-legged before it made much of 
peering into a mirror. He took pains to 
turn the mirror so the curious warriors 
could observe the new moon and sun 
painted in white on its face. His vanity 
was highly pleased as he noted how in- 
tently the spectators followed every move 
he made. 

Little Big Man stared triumphantly at 
the prisoners and nodded to their guards. 
The signal had been prearranged, as the 
gvards promptly searched Dinsdale and 
took nearly four thousand dollars from 
his pockets. . The~money was mostly in 
greenbacks. The time was gone when the 
Indian was ignorant of money values, and 
while they still called money ‘white 
metal,”’ they knew a piece of paper mon- 
ey was often wofth several silver dollars. 
Beady eyes glittered as the bills and a 
bag of dust were placed on a blanket be- 
fore Little Big Man. From Scissors only 
a small amount of money was taken; and 
LittlesBig Man tickled the fancy of his 
followers by ironically advising: 

“Two Knives Talking should make a 
feast for the white man’s metal god.” 

When the pad of paper and small scis- 
sors were helds up, Little Big Man hesi- 
tated, then shook his head. Paper and 
scissors were very much ‘‘wakan”’ and 
he did’ not care to assume charge of 
them. 

The tinkling of a bell now stirred the 
spectators to sharp attention and heads 
were turned as their mighty chief 
stepped from a lodge back of the half- 
circle. Crazy Horse at that time did not 
look over thirty years of age, and stood 
a few inches under six feet. He carried 
himself with great dignity and the stern 
expression of his bold features was ac- 
cented by a sear. His people knew him 
to be as generous as he was courageous, 
and his practice of never retaining any 
property for himself, aside from his arms 
and war ponies, was bound to extend his 
popularity among all the hostiles and their 
allies. 

If Sitting Bull by his medicine foretold 
the destruction of Custer’s men, then it 
was Crazy Horse who assumed victory at 
the outset, when, on encountering Reno’s 
men he saved his followers from a >dis- 
astrous panic by braining a soldier with 
a stone war club and leading a counter- 
charge. And what must place him high 
in the estimation of all fighting men was 
his insistence that no warrior should pass 
him when he gave the order to attack. 
He was a great general; intensely loyal 
to his people and their cause, a patriot 
who had no use for wealth. And “Taku 
Wakan” could ask no more of any of his 
dusky children. 

As he walked around’ the end of the 
circle to take a position beside Little 
Big Man, he -was wearing his feather 
bonnet and other war-path regalia. In 
one hand he carried a Winchester rifle 
and in the other a twelve-foot coup wand 
of willow. The wand was decorated with 
symbolic feathers, bits of fur, and the 
tinkling bell. He dropped on a robe be- 
side Little. Big Man and placed his rifle 
across his lap and rested the end of his 
coup wand on the ground, and _ stared 
stolidly at Scissors. His gaze quickened 
as it shifted to the pile of greenbacks and 
dust in front of Little Big Man. The 
treasure meant nothing to him except as 
it represented so many magazine guns 
and fixed ammunition. 

“The white man with the talking knives 
will tell why he came to the Teton coun- 
try,”” he abruptly commanded. 

Scissors needed no interpreter, and 
began to explain why he and his friend 
had gone to Mato Tipi to make stone of- 

, erings to Tunkan so the god would send 
forth his “flying rocks’’ to learn where 
Tashunca-uitco was to be found. 

“And while we were asking this-of Tun- 
kan our prayer was answered.” Scissors 
continued. ‘He who lives on Mato Tipi 
at times sent Little Big Man and his 


the prisoners out in the sun- 


It works best under the 


at once led forth 





braves to lead us to Tashunca-uitco, and 
it is well. I brought this white man with 
me as his life was not safe among white 


That man’s medicine does not like- 
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- The biggest new thing in balloon tire manu- 
facture today is the sensational cord fabric 


SUPERTWIST 


developed by Goodyear. Tests show that tires 
made with this elastic and enduring new ma- 
terial delivered in excess of 100% greater car- 
cass service than tires made with an equal 
number of plies of standard cord fabric. 
Ply for ply, in other words, SUPERTWIST 
in. these tests literally doubled the carcass 
life of the tire. SUPERTWIST is used only 
by Goodyear, and is built into Goodyear bal- 
loon tires of both kinds—to fit new wheels, 
or the wheels now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


















































wonderful treatment 


and Mixed Infection. 


PREPAID. 


744 W. Broadway, 





FOR 10 PIGS 
=O F’——— ~ 


MARVEL MEDICIN 


Toconvince you that it is trulya 


Enteritis, Swine Plague, Hemorr- 
hagic Septicemia, “Necro”, “Flu” 


Send 50 cents in stamps to cover 
packing and shipping charges and 
will ship you this medicine 


WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS 
PLAINLY. 


Bowen-Shields ’ Chemical Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 





for Necrotic 





Get Every Worm Without 
Bad After-Effects 

Sure Shot Hog Kaps get every worm, and do 
it without bad after effects. They contain no 
filler, nothing but potent, healthfulingredients 
They’re smaller than ordinary capsules. Won't 
stick In pig’s throat. And ome Sure Shot Hog 
Kap is sufficient, for every 
capsule contains a full dose. 
of the special Sure Shot San- 
tonin compeund—enough to 
expel every worm, larva or 
egg from eac , large or 


Bay From Your Local Druggist 


Sure Shot Hog Kaps are soid 
druggists only. Your druggist will 
yn Sr a that y we geen te 

ou get your money 
Peck.” Phone bins today, ‘If be 


it em 
emaler----and 
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to get them. 


Des Moines Livestock Remedy Co. 
Box 29-A Des Moines, lowa 


They Get Every Worm 























BOVEE 


has been 


coal, soft 
nite. 
make it 





Made in 
fire pots from 20 inch to 36 inch. 


either old or new houses. Easy to handle, Will heat 
the humble cottage or the larger church 


pecially adapted to the country 


folder and price list FREE. Write us 


Bovee Furnace Works 


103 W. 8th St., 





making Friends. 


FURNACES 
SA es | 


FOR MORE 


than 29 years 
the Bovee 
heating homes and 
Burns hard 
coal, steam coal lig- 


It’s large double doors 
burn big 
chunks and rough wood. It’s 
big combustion chamber gets 
all the beat out of your fuel 
and saves 


easy to 


30% on fuel costs. 
three styles—with 
Easily instailed in 


is es- 
Special 1924 
> ad 


home. 


Waterloo, lowa 





Do You Chafe 
In Hot Weather? 


BEFORE retiring each night, wash af- 
fected parts and apply this lotion freely. 
Note how it soothes acd heals. 













Works wonders with cracked 
and calloused hands. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, send 25¢ 
for fullsize bottle. Your money 
back if not fully satisfied. 


Ernsté Mfg. Co., 
Des Moines, lowa 








SAFETY FIRST! Po, your buying 

from firms adver- 
tising ‘in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will’be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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men. He was caught while trying to take 
a load of ammunition to the Cheyennes. 
He escaped from the soldiers and fled 
with me to find the Ogalala. He brought 
some of the white man’s money with him 
as a present to Tachunca-uitco.” 


“Tashunca-uitco needs no presents of 
money from the white men,” harshly in- 
formed Crazy Horse. “‘What he needs he 
takes.” 

And he shook his coup wand till the 
little bell tinkled madly. Loud-grunts of 
approval met this declaration. Loud cries 
of ““‘Washte-helo!” were raised when he 
pointed to the greenbacks and directed: 

“Give it to the men who have lost 
horses and lodges.” 

If there was one disgruntled warrior, it 
was Little Big Man. Sticking up from 
between his crossed legs were the butts 
of Dinsdale’s guns. Crazy Horse, who 
ever had a great love for excellent fire- 
afms and who packed three Winchester 
rifles with him and one or more hand 
guns, touched the big revolvers and said, 
“I will take only these.” 

Little Big Man passed them over and 
for several minutes the war chief exam- 
ined them knowingly and his features 
grew animated as he realized their ex- 
cellence. Suddenly he ceased his inspec- 
tion and asked of Scissors: 


“This is the white man who was caught 
by soldiers while bringing ammunition to 
the young braves at the Spotted Tail 
agency?” 

His expression was almost genial as he 
put the query, but Scissors shook his 
head and repeated: 

“My white brother was carrying ammu- 
nition to the Cheyennes on the Rosebud.” 

A scowl of disappointment darkened the 
chief’s visage. Had Scissors replied in 
the affirmative several men from the 
agency were ready to brand him as a 
liar, for they knew the man Crazy Horse 
had referred to. Crazy Horse stared at 
the ground and twirled a revolver by the 
trigger guard. None ventured to break 
the silence, and at last he said: 

“They say the white man is a friend 
of High Wolf?’ 

“He was welcome in his lodge in Mon- 
tana one winter ago. He hunted with 
some of the young Cheyenne men.” 

Crazy Horse fixed his gaze on Dinsdale, 
but understanding nothing of the Teton 
dialect, the prisoner’s face betrayed noth- 
ing. It was useless -to question him, as 
Scissors would answer for him. The chief 
seemed to lose all interest in the alleged 
friend of High Wolf and abruptly asked: 

“Where is Frank?” 

“Frank Gruard?’’ asked Scissors. 

The chief nodded. Gruard, a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, had been captured 
by Crazy Horse’s men while serving as 
mail-carrier in Montana. Because of his 
dark complexion he-was believed to be an 
Indian who had been taken prisoner by 
the whites while very young. He had 
lived with the Indians for several years 
and was thought highly of by both Crazy 
Horse and Sitting Bull. Scissors truth- 
fully answered that Gruard was serving 
as guide and scout for General Crook's 
forces. 

Instead of showing any 
Crazy Horse said: 

“He was a good man. I would like to 
see him and call him Kola again. Shunca- 
luta has his mystery glass and is seated 
by his wolf robe. What does his medi- 
cine tell him?” 

Sorrel Horse, who had been chagrined 
at the lack of respectful attention, be- 
came busy immediately. He opened a 
roll of red cotton cloth and from a wad 
of eagle down gently picked up a small 
round stone and whispered to it and then 
held it to his ear for nearly a minute. 
Carefully replacing the sacred stone on 
the eagle down, he boasted: 

“Shunca-luta’s medicine is very strong. 
It has teeth like the gray. wolf. It will 
bite the medicine of Two Knives Talking 
into many pieces.” 

With the aborigine’s love for the dra- 
matic, the spectators leaned forward, the 
copper faces revealing their rapt atten- 
tion. No duel could compare with a duel 
between rival medicines. Crazy Horse, 
too, was intensely interested; ‘and Shunca- 
luta was at his best when demonstrating 
his wizardry before an appreciative au- 
dience. After glancing haughtily about 
he closed his eyes for a moment as if 
summoning spirit strength, then swiftly 
extended a hand high above his head and 
plucked a deck of playing cards from the 
air. A sibilant hiss of approval reward- 
ed his sleight-of-hand. Holding the cards 
face down for a moment he carelessly 
threw them on the ground within feach 
of Scissors. Then, apparently without 
looking at the white man, requested: 

“Let Two Knives Talking pick out one 
if his medicine is not asleep.” 

Scissors selected a card and almost im- 
mediately Shunca-luta brought the tips of 
his index fingers and his thumbs together 
to form the shape of a diamond and an- 
nounced: “Squaw.” 

Scissors held up the card so all might 
see it was the queen of diamonds. Sev- 
eral other cards were “read” in a like 
manner. Then the medicine man scooped 
them up and made a motion of tossing 
them into the air, and they were gone 
and his hand was empty. 


resentment, 


“For an Indian he’s clever with cards,” 
Scissorssaid in English for Dinsdale’s 
benefit. 

During the second his gaze was_off the 
medicine man the cards dropped before 
him as if falling from the sky. A mur- 





be on his mettle. He tore a sheet of pa- 
per from his pad and did something to it 
with his scissors. Folding the paper, he 
requested Crazy Horse to hold it in his 
left hand. The chief hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then accepted the paper and 
clinched it tightly to make sure it did not 
vanish. Scissors then proceeded to pick 
up the cards and to shuffle them with a 
dexterity that would have won the hearty 
admiration of San Juan Joe or French 
Curly. 

Next he extended his two hands, the 
deck in his left palm, and asked the med- 
icine man to look at the top card, to an- 
nounce it and then cut the deck, placing 
the cut in the right palm and burying it 
“vith the remainder of the pack. Sorrél 
Horse unwi gly complied, his common 
sense warning him his rival would not 
embark on anything that was destined to 
be a failufe. He held up the three of 
hearts and buried it in  Seissors’ right 
palm with a shallow cut. 

Even as his hand was completing the 
cut Scissors asked him to turn up the 
top card. It was the three of hearts. 
Sorrel Horse was sullen of face and en- 
deavored to baik the white man’s skill by 
cutting the deck to the left hand before 
Scissors could speak. Then with a grin 
of triumph he turned up the top card only 
to grunt in disgust on beholding again 
the card he had tried to bury. 

“Don't ever ask me to play poker,” 
muttered Dinsdale. 

“They never saw anyone reverse the 
cut with one hand,” mumbled Scissors. 
“And I'm ‘wakan’.”’ As he spoke, he 
began shooting the cards back and forth 
until they seemed to fly from hand to 
hand of their own volition, and finished 
by opening them in a big fan. With a 
flourish he shoved them toward Crazy 
Horse and requested him to draw one. 
The chief scowled and seemed disinclined 
to participate in the demonstration. But 
the warriors were like children in their 
eagerness to behold the completion of the 
mystery, and he darted his fingers toward 
an end of the fan, 

But even more rapidly did the triék- 
ster’s fingers, concealed by the opened 
deck, convey to the danger point the card 
he desired to force upon the chief. Crazy 
Horse had no suspicion that his choice 
had been influenced in any way by the 
white man, but when he observed that he 
had drawn the three of hearts he was 
deeply irritated. He cast the card on 
the ground and eyed it malevolently. But 
Scissors was not done. He asked. the 
chief to show the paper he was still hold- 
ing in his left hand. Crazy Horse unwill- 
ingly smoothed out the paper and beheld, 
in a perpendicular line, three hearts. 

*“Washte-helo!” he muttered, staring 
thoughtfully at the piece of paper. Thus 
far it was obvious that Two Knives Talk- 
ing could bring to light anything Sorrel 
Horse sought to hide, and could even 
foretell—as evidenced by the paper—just 
what the medicine man would attempt to 
conceal. Sorrel Horse felt his reputation 
slipping. He stared off at the Black 
Hills, conjuring help from Mato Tipi, the 
Grizzly Bear Lodge, where Tunkan’s 
ower dwelt. 

Dinsdale’s spirits mounted as he beheld 

his friend’s legerdemain surpassing that 
of the red conjurer; and despite his anxi- 
ety over their situation he could not re- 
frain from speculating on his companion’s 
cunning. He did not believe that anyone 
in Deadwood City suspected the picture 
man's adeptness. And he wondered in 
how many other ways would Scissors 
prove to be a surprise. 
@Sorrel Horse now proceeded with his 
next trick. He drew a short knife and 
stabbed it into the ground several times 
to prove it was a genuine blade. Then 
throwing back his head and opening his 
mouth, he began, apparently, forcing the 
knife down his throat. 

This in itself was sufficient to evoke 
a low chorus of applause, mixed with 
grunts of wonder. But the medicine man 
had yet to appear at his magical best. 
Dropping on his side he groaned. He ap- 
peared to be very ill, and a thin voice 
that seemed to float in the air, begged for 
a lighted pipe. 

One was brought and placed beside 
him on the robe. He stuffed the bowl in 
his mouth and blew the smoke thru the 
stem, then he inhaled it. As he kept 
this up for a dozen whiffs the perspira- 
tion stood out on his sharp features and 
his copper skin took on the color of ash- 


es. Dinsdale believed he was dying. Scis- 
sors smiled complacently and watched 
closely. Suddenly tossing the pipe aside 


and clutching a hand to his naked ribs, 
he plucked forth the knife, and his phy- 
sical appearance quickly became normal. 

‘‘Washte-helo!"’ exclaimed Crazy Horse. 

Inflating his chest Sorrel Horse haught- 
ily asked: 

“What does the white medicine say to 
that?” 

“It says this,” answered Scissors, 
snatching up the knife. A guard lunged 





forward to pluck it from his hand, and 
found it not. He grabbed the other hand 
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mur of approval warned Scissors he must - 
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turn over three or four times afte 
the ignition was off. And I had to py 


car, tilt one day a garage man who ha 
just scra 
ut in 
ven’t heard a knock since.’ 
This man’s experience is easily ex 
plained. All oils contain some kind of 
carbon. 
the asphalt series— carbon that leaves a deposi 


when it burns. 
bon of the paraffin series—carbon that burns clean. 


Since it contains nothing but pure Pennsylvan 
ia crude, Northland 
The Northland process of refining by thorough 
filtration, plus a special centrifugal force treatment, devel- 
ops Pennsylvania crude to the highest point of lubricatin 

value—develops it to the point where it can protect pistons 
and cylinder walls from heat and friction even on the hard- 


That’s why Northland does more than cu 
down carbon trouble. 
reciation expense. 
Northland every time. 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 
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and found it empty. Crazy Horse called 
out for the man to desist. Now undis- 
turbed,. Scissors made the knife appear 
He seemed to pull it from -his ear, his 
leg, and to spit it from his mouth, It 
vanished for the last time only to appear 
from over his right shoulder, whirling 
rapidly and striking on its point in the 
wolf robe near the foot of Sorrel Horse. 

Before the medicine man could essay 
more of his magic, the white man held 
up a small square of paper in his left 
hand. Then he waved his scissors above 
his head, while the nimble fingers of the 
left hand fokied the paper several times. 
Then advancing the paper toward Crazy 
Horse he daintily snipped off a protrud- 
ing corner. Opening the paper, he re- 
vealed that the one movement of the 
blades had cut out a perfect star of five 
points. Until the simple trick was ex- 
plained it must remain a big mystery to 
the wondering spectators, and a mystery 
is always “‘wakan,” therefore a medicine. 

Especially did it appeal to Crazy Horse, 
inasmuch as the star reminded him of 
General Crook, or Three Stars. And how 
could one stroke of the two blades cut it 
out? His face was somber as he turned 
to Sorrel Horse and asked: 

“Is there more medicine?’ 

Sorrel Horse, now desperate in his de- 
sire to prove the superiority of his magic, 
replied: 

“Let Shunca-luta and the white man 
be tied fast and placed in a lodge togeth- 
er. We will see whose medicine ‘comes 
first to take off the rawhide.” 

Those warriors who had come with 
Crazy Horse were elated over this pro- 
posed test. But Little Big Man and his 
braves were much concerned. They had 
said nothing to Crazy Horse or the medi- 
cine man about Scissors’ ability to free 
his hands from bonds. But as they re- 
membered that the presence of Shunca- 
luta should render futile any such power 
they became more optimistic. 

It was Little Big Man who superintend-~ 
ed the tying up of the two men. They 
were bound with many lengths of raw- 
hide. Crazy Horse himself inspected the 
thongs to make sure they were right, and 
he directed that certain knots in the 
cords of Sorrel Horse be made more se- 
cure. 


(Continued next week) 


























A New Way to 
Increase Your |. 
3 Fete} Profits; 


HUNDREDS of lowa 
Farmers have tried the 
Fox way of hog feeding and 
find it pays | big. ves f 
and savestime. Gets hogs 
to market eailier. Saves 
hogs through disease. 
Healthy Hogs Make 
Quicker Gains 

Fox Stock Tonic keeps hogs 
healthy. Supplies needed mia- 
erals other feeds lack. Contains 
simple remedies that insure 

complete digestion and full use 

feed. Slightly laxative in 

action, it insures thorough eli- 
mination—prevents disease and 
promotes health. In hundreds 
of cases it has cured sick herds— 
often when other methods had 
failed. 

Get the facts about this bet- 
ter hog feeding method. Write 

illustrated circu 
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Fox Method. 

FOX CHEMICAL CO. 
223 East Fourth Street 

Des Moines, iowa 
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| Yo>-4 StockTonic 
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LENOX COLLEGE; Junior work fully acc 


year $105. Annual cost need bee exoed 050.8 Stnty -to1 7 
years of service to a farming community. Fall te 
opens Sept. 8th. Dean Hopkinton, f 


SAFETY FIRST | 


Do your buying from firms advertising 
Waliaees’ Farmer. i pee df ast Gad ts 
Walliaces’ Farmer the articles you want 0 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be giad to give you names of reliable firms 
trom hom you'enn make the peaghana. 
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GEHL 4 
ENSILAGE CUTTER LA AU 


HD DOK, i ay oiy 
‘Get Better Silage 
At Less Cost 


‘No matter what height of silo, what 
power you employ, or what fodder you 
cut, the Gehl will positively surprise you 
/in results. Investigate the t-running 
E Gehl before you buy. 


3. Clean, shear cut makes; 
better ensilage. 


ly safe. Will 

not blow up 

5. Light running. 

In University test, 

our No. 17 cut 15 

tons per hour with less 
than 15 horse power. 


6. Easy to adjust length 


iPwages every da 
a High class of 
construction, 
heavy steel 


7. Adjustable main shaft bear- 
ing. Steel Boiler Plate Flywheel 
for two or three knives (on the 


flywheel type. 





GEHL Cutters are Made in /GEf 
’ Flywheel and Cylinder types 
A type to suit every need. Ask 


your dealer or write for catalog 
and terms. 


cre 





yt Wholesale | 


pony Sh MILK CAN 

Y/: \ —— Price $3.00 
Y/ “a x ii 

‘ egy oe Minnesota’ pat. 


} our 
| ivi wholesale 


Press op —-* \ 
equipment, 
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Peatalvetrts 








TFilled 40 Silos— 
Never Plugged 


“Filled 40 silos this fall (1922) ag 
 L-16 Papee Cutter, second seaso’ 
never had a pipeged pipe. pe.” "Ernest Kahler, 
pees pee ty in four to fit any power. 
and 16 — are ideal oer 


Cli 


OSH 
2 AWAY 


A of one dollar will be given ~~ ge week 
for the best contribution printed in 
column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Anyone who thinks mud-is a 
beautifier should look up what 
it has done for the turtle.” 








PAT’S SMART BANK 

Pat had opened his first bank account 
and had taken to paying most of his 
debts by check. One day the bank sent 
him a statement, together with a packet 
of canceled checks. Of the statement 
Pat made neither head nor tail, but the 
returned checks greatly pleased him. 

*“Mike,”” he said to.a friend, “sure an’ 
it’s a smart bank I’m doin’ business wid 
now.” 

‘‘How’s that?” 

“Why, Oi paid all me bills wid checks, 
an’, be jabbers, if the bank wasn’t slick 
enough to git ivery check back for me.” 
—Life. 

“We are in a pickle,’ said a man ina 
crowd. 

“A regular jam, 

“Heaven preserve us,” 
old lady. 


” 


murmured another. 
exclaimed an 


MOTHER'S BREAK 


Margaret, aged seven, is sometimes 
very naughty. On one of those occasions 
her mother, desiring to be particularly im- 
pressive, said, “Don’t you know that if 
you keep on doing naughty’ things your 
children will be naughty, too?” 

Margaret cried triumphantly, “Oh, 
mother, you gave yourself away!”’ 


YOU’VE SEEN ’EM 
Little Boy: ‘Look, ma, the circus has 
come to town; there’s one of the clowns.” 
Ma: “Hush, darling. That’s not a 
clown. That’s just a college man.’ 


THE UNACCOMMODATING PILL 

A doctor brought a dyspeptic farmer a 
big brown pill. “I want you to try this 
pill at bedtime,’* he said. “It's a new 
treatment, and if you can retain it on 
your stomach it ought to cure you.’” 

The next day the doctor called: again, 
“Did you manage to retain that pill on 
your stomach?’’ he asked eagerly. 

“Well, the pill was ail right as long as 
I kept awake,” said the farmer, “but 
every time I fell asleep it rolled off.” 


A HINT TO THE HENS 

Abbie, the little girl of the family, was 
seated at the breakfast table one morn- 
ing. As usual, eggs were served. 

Either she was not hungry or she had 
grown tired of the bill of fare, for very 
earnestly and soberly she remarked: 

“I do wish hens would lay something 
besides eggs.” 


HIS LAST RESORT 
Joshaway was walking down the street, 
and a man followed him for several 
blocks. Finally the man came up and 
asked: 
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A new Champion in every cylinder makes better 
combustion certain. This means greater speed and 
more power. Oil and gas are saved. Performance 
is much better in every way. More than 90,000 
dealers sell Champions. Champion X is 60 cents. 


The Blue Box 75 cents. 


You will know the gen- 


uine by the Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark_Plug Company of Can., Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 





“How to Vaccinate 


your . 


own PIGS and HOGS /" 
Thousands Use This Safe Way 


Big Free Book, with clear, simple directions, explains how you 
may vaccinate pigs and hogs easily and with absolute safety? 


Prominent 
Agent 


“‘We find where 
farmers vaccinate 


Thousands of hog owners are administering American Serum and Virus 
with 100% results. Every step fully explained and illustrated in our book. 
We can save You money 


U. 8. Government inspection. 


‘f you buy aive* Bae us 


Hog “$354 isa graver menage tt 
Book tells how 


“Will you give me a quarter?” Ags nace to. 
or many years ry 
ucts they have ppa Virus are ma: oo jer er the most ‘ou suffer severe re ‘joauae. 


a Se 


“bend today for our_new catalog and U. S. Gov't 
letin ‘‘Making and Feeding gt silage”—both free. 


Joshaway did not reply and ‘walked on. 
aie m why @ Papec soon pays any views of our a nat t it by vaccinating the 


“Will Ay aes me a quarter,”’ the beg- = ES Fe eo sng white snl jaborn xe erie sind potent 
ar repeated. Vv am snare do tories et th - merican 
& . ow ee. 4 his Sabealé took — TODA 


Joshaway pretended not to hear. ‘ 
‘wi Ametican Serum Company Sioux City loa 


ip wi a aie 


“So you will not give me a quarter?” 

Joshaway kept right on walking. 

“If you refuse me the quarter,” ex- 
claimed thé man ,‘‘I shall be obliged to 
do something which I never in my life 
imagined I would do.” 

Immediately Joshaway decide to part 
with the two-bits, and then asked what 
the man had in mind. 

“Well, I should have gone to work.’’ 








- KEEP COOL! 

Let THE FARM PUMP ENGINE PUMP YOUR WATER 
When it’s a, batter than biases, "nob breath of sir stirring, cresks creeks and ponds hone 
dry, cattle are my fhm Keely Say tank is empty—what then? 

Just attach a Fuller & J Pump Engine to your pump and you've got a 
flowing well—a ot bo supply of cool, fresh water worth hundreds, perhaps 


4 : . thousands of dol 
If. you lose chickens at night, try this a atasisla: euat tical 
om your hen house: ins cope pao Come empl, Fi ny 
F. O .Nelson, of Tama county, reports cooled; can’t freeze; won't overheat. Convenient pulley for operating other band 
to Joshaway that a photographer in his power machines. in use fifteen years, 
community was troubled with dusky- Write today for free booklet 17A. Learn more about this wonderful pumper. 
skinned chicken thieves. So he took a 
photographic negative of a corpse in a FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. co. 
coffin, put it in a window frame in the 
hen house, with a light behind it, and 
the dark-hued roost lifters came, took 
one look and departed empty-handed. 
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> OM TRIE SETS 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without laying up 

the horse. No blister, no 

gone. Corcentrated—only a few 
Ops seqes. si at an Bn oageg bce 50 per 


le delivered r case for —- 
ii Book 8R free! ABSORB IN ik MATCHED 

“So you dare to say that you are an 
ideal match for my daughter,” said old 
Gotrox. 

*T do, sir,” replied the cheeky youth. 

“Why, you have never earned a dollar 
in your life.” 

“Neither has she.” 


NOT QUITE CLEAR 
“Are the directions clear to you now, 
Jefferson?” 
“Yes, sah, all except one thing, doc- 
tah. Was I to take dose little pills ex- 
ternally or befo’ meals?”—Judge. 








LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


Cheap and effective for expelling all kinds of 
worms in ewine. 
67.% buys one gallon, enough for 123 little pigs. 
Two ounce dosage - $1.00 
Santonin Capsules $10 1.50 per 166 
Gan and Jaw Spreader. .$1.50 per Set 
Write for prices on Blackleg Aggressin. and 
ti-Hog Cholera Serum. 


Ascadia Mineral Mfg. Co., Clarkson, Neb. 


ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carload lots and less at lowest 
Pprices—Ask for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 


jor 10c, 
| F. mF. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St.. “Sorinafield, Mass. 


Set a Farm 


2 the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
S@esota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
‘Mprices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
ean or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
about homeseekers rates. Send for information 


5. FUNSTOM, Mo. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mian, 
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When writing to advertisers, piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—July 27-Aug. 3 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest_ease by lowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weathér Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hos market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 


10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 360— 


9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a. m.; 11:31 a. m. eg p. m.; 12:31 p. 
™m.; 1: ‘01 oe. m3 2: 25 p. 

Davenport, woc, 484—10: 00 a. m.; 11:00 


a. m.: 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
Teport on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30. midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:15, musical program; 
Friday, 8:00 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Saturday, 7:00 to 7:58. 

Chicago, WGN, 360—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, .345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program, 7:00 to 12.00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. . 
“ Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:20 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:00; musical program; Friday, 8:20 to 

-10:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 
starting at 7:00, 9:00 and 11:00 on Mon- 
day, 9:00 on Wednesday, 8:00 on Friday 
and 8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 
ery night except Monday, 
noonday concerts each week-day, 
1:00 p. m. 





266—Concerts ev- 
7:30 to 9:00; 
12:30 to 


Talks ~ 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 8:00 to~®00 
every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. ' 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 everv evening but Tues- 
day and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 
Tourists’ road bulletins. 





A HOG SURVEY IN AN IOWA 
TOWNSHIP 

In a recent survey of hog production 
in Milford township, Story county, Iowa, 
conducted by the farm management and 
the animal husbandry extension division, 
it was found that on 94 farms visited 
there were a total of 877 sows which have 
farrowed this spring, compared to a total 
of 1,217 sows which farrowed on the same 
farms in 1923, or a total reduction of 38 
per cent. Up to date there has been a 
total of 4,477 pigs saved, compared to a 
total of 5.245 pigs on the same farms last 
year, which would indicate a decrease of 
15 per cent in the number of pigs pro- 
duced. The figures given for 1923, it 
must be remembered, represent the num- 
ber of pigs sold for the most part, where- 
as, the figure for 1924 represents the pigs 
at the present time, and by fall there is 
no question but what the percentage of 








reduction will be considerably greater 
than 15 per cent, because there is al- 
Ways considerable loss in the pigs from 
now on until fall arrives. 

The number of pigs reported as being 
farrowed per litter, average 6.72 pigs per 
sow. The sows have saved on an aver- 
age this year 5.11 pigs, compared to 4.3 
Pigs last year per litter. There does not 
secm to be any great inclination to breed 
for fall farrow, while on several farms 
intentions weré expressed as breeding for 
fall farrow, yet the number of sows to 
be bred was not determined upon. How- 
ever, aS were reported, the total of 170 
sows were bred for this fall. compared 


to 269 sows bred for last fall’s farrow, 
which would represent a decrease of 
around 33 per cent 


WAL 
~ — 
PRODUCTION OF OATS AND BARLEY | than one-half as large as Sits, , 
INCREASES the price level has advanced steadiam | 
The trend of acreage and production of } since 1922. This indicates to the Depar j 
oats in the United States has been stead- | ment of Agriculture a materially ? 
ily upward for the past fifteen years, par- | creased use of barley for farm feed, q d 
ticularly in the western and southern j; reflects the increase in dairy and hy 
portions of the north-central states, says | production, particularly in the northe , 
the United States Department of Agri- | and western fring. of the corn belt. 
culture. Both the 1922 and 1923 acreages, In this region there appears to be 4 ‘price 
however, were low compared with the | further tendency to increase the numbe s, 
acreage seemingly required for the in- | of livestock, which should be met by - The | 
creased numbers of livestock on farms, | accompanying increase in barley and off table < 
and this year there is an indicated in- er feed crops. Farmers’ intentions Vetudy. 


tention of farmers to increase the acre- 
age 7 per cent over 1923. 

World barley production last year was 
larger than in any other post-war year. 
Market receipts in the United States dur- 
ing the past five years have been less 











plant barley this year, as reported Ma ch 


1, indicate a 9 per cent increase in barle pperent 
acreage over 1923 for the United Stata 024 co 
as a whole, and a five per cent increg eorresp 
in the states on the western and northe / The f 


fringe of the corn belt. A 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns, 














7 ay minimum of twenty words. 
Ry than Thersday, sight dave bef f 
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cation, writing peer af mnie ty penne ae | 
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q duct 
aici BONDS FARM LANDS PATENT ATTORNEYS ‘§P 
BONDS of responsible communities and WISCONSIN BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne reneral 

corporations are sound and attractive FOUND—in Wisconsin, a great alfalfa, patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable :.. ee 
p over-pr 


Polk, Corley, 
Des Moines. 


investments. Write for list. 
Wheelock & Company, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


SHIP your poultry direct for highest 

prices. Write for tags and information 
on our direct marketing plan. We pay 
highest prices for shipments direct from 
the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In 
business over sixty years. Geo. Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., 1132 Fulton St., Chicago. 
GET more for your eggs by shipping them 

to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Wnhite Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 




















ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello®Iowa, Box 112. 

COON hound puppies; Red bone and 


Walker strains; broken Fox hounds and 
Coon hounds shipped on trial. Write Leo 
Adams, Ramsey, Ill. 


FARM LANDS 


ALABAMA 
ATTRACTIVE plantation near county- 
seat of leading dairy and cotton county 
in Alabama, with two houses in town; no 
incumbrance; golden opportunity with 
good income. Also farm in Illinois. Some 
exchange, with time. Write 2115 E. Ninth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
ILLINOIS 
FARM for sale; 160 acres in 

















Schuyler 





county, Illinois; also 158-acre farm in 
northern Missouri; prices right. J. H. 
Armel, Paris, Mo. 
IOWA 





760 ACRES or any part of it; three- 
fourths tillable; balance fine blue grass 


pasture; well watered, fenced, good im- 
provements; one mile to railroad; A-1 
stock or dairy farm; $60 per acre; easy 


terms. Owner, Box 17, Waukon Jct. ,Ia. 


KANSAS 


HERE'S your chance. 23% acres adjoin- 
ing Winchester; eight acres in corporate 
limits of city; improvements worth price 
asked, $9.000; make fine poultry and dairy 
farm; good schools and churches here. 
Byrn Real Estate Agency, Winchester, 
Kansas. 
FOR SALE—160 acres, nearly all under 
cultivation; lays good; improvements 
fair; 80 rods to school; three miles from 
town; two railroads; $120 an acre. Write 
E. Thonen, Hiawatha, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
FARMS for sale; Stevens county corn 
Jand; well improved; liberal terms, with 
4 per cent interest on deferred payments. 
Stevens County State Bank, Morris, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
OWN a home; $5 down, $5 monthly, buys 
forty acres, southern Missouri; price 
$200; send for list. Box 22. Kirkwood, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
I HAVE several good farms in eastern 
Nebraska listed for sale. Write me if 
interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 
WISCONSIN 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Come and see their 
fine new homes. We will also help you 
start in Wisconsin. You can get 40 or 80 
acre dairy farm for only $100 deposit and 
balance in ten years. Close to big towns. 
Many neighbors: Best richest gently roll- 
ing Wisconsin clay loam. Only $2,000 for 
forty with nice house, good barn, best 
milk cows. A greater opportunity than 
a U. S. homestead. Particulars free. 
National Lani Colonizing Co., Dept. F3, 
Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over tand; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 






































corn, potato, clover and dairy country. 
Shawano, Oconto and adjoining counties. 
Send for free picture catalog of farms. 
Deal direct. No commissions. Wisconsin 
Farmers and Homeseekers Service Bu- 
reau, Marshfield, Wis. 

" FARMS WANTED 
WANT to hear from party having farm 

for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 


Wis. 

HELP WANTED 

SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED, man with car to work in Iowa, 

who can devote his entire time taking 

county survey and subscriptions to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, including Service Bureau 
membership. Salary guarantee. Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIVE STOCK 













































Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL offer—Any size roll film devel 
oped, six glossy prints and an enlarge. 





| terials 
there ii 
‘down ir 











ment from the best negative, 25c silver,me — Note 
Peerless Photo Company, Charles City, la, ve | 
POULTRY dicates: 
COCKERELS ee | 





BUY cockerels now. White Leghorn (Fer- 
ris 210 egg strain), Anconas (Shepherd 








321 egg strain), Bgrged Rocks (200 egg 

strain), $1 each if taken at once. Ruth EK 

Stouffer, Colfax, Iowa. : 
LEGHORNS 

Ss. C. W. LEGHORN pullets and yearling 


hens from our best pens, lowest prices 
ever quoted. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, Sa- 
lix, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 





{ 'Bradstr 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
CAN furnish in carload lots, high-grade 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heif- 
ers; T. B. tested; bred to high producing 
sire; prices reasonable. R. Schaffan, 
Claremont, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Guernseys and Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas. 
H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. 
HIGH-GRADE Holstein and Guernsey. 
cows and heifers for sale. Carload lots 
or less. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West 
Concord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein and 
Guernsey springers; also 40 good heif- 
ers; prices right. George Zeller, West 
Concord, Minn. 
BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 




















calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 





RICHLY bred Holstein’ bulls ready for 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 
tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater. Wis. 


FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers, fresh cows and heifers, at reason- 














able prices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. Miller, 
Dodge Center, Minn. 
JERSEYS 





FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 

grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Coflins, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration.. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are’ our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANNERS—I have a small stock of a na- 
tionally known canner taken on settle- 
ment. Will sell at half manufacturers’ 
price. Write for description. R. T. Bar- 
ber, 1280-A, Oak Court, St. Louis, Mo. 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 
Farmers’ trade our. specialty. Best 
quality. Robert Emerson Company, Box 
1156-B, Tacoma, Washington. 
COAL $3.30—Direct te user from mines. 
Farmers, merchants, churches, school- 
boards, factories—everybody. Enormous 
saving. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 
FARM MACHINERY 


$200 BUYS a 15 horse power Russell steam 
engine in good shape; will demonstrate. 
Write. D. Tellinghuisen, Allison, Iowa. 



































FOR SALE—One Minneapolis threshing 
separator, 24x36; practically new. Call 
or write, R. E. Burgess, Bancroft, Iowa. 



























MERCURY Phenosulphonate Compou 
.for prevention and treatment of fo 
cholera and intestinal infections of pow 
try. $1.50 sufficient to make 130 gallons 
of drinking water. Liquid Worm Expé- 
ler for hogs. $6 per gallon sufficient forgy™ 
128 hogs. Typhoid and Chicken Choleraly - 

Compound sufficient to treat a flock off Heavy | 
2u0 hens, ducks, geese. These prepara ght h 
tions will stop your poultry losses. Sals pe “« 
bury Laboratories, Dept. 1, Charles City, Sows |. 


4400- po 
| 1,100- po 

ners 
pders 


Iowa. 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 
fections, including a of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, etc., 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 d 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; recs, 5 
doses, add $1 for each additional 10 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 
nates Compound, tablet form, used in’ 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tabea 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 
Rapids. Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby chicks. Whit 
and Brown Leghorns, $8; Barred and 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 
dred; 100 per cent live elivery guaral- 
teed. Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water 
loo, Lowa. 
FARROW chicks 
Wyandottes, 





4 mbs 

































































































in 100 lots postpaid; 
Buff Orpingtons, Minor 
cas, $12.50; Rose Reds, White Rocks, 
$11.50; Anconas, $10.50; Barred Rocks, 
Single Reds, $9.50; White or Brown Leg 
horns, $8.50: assorted, $7.50. D. T. Far 
row _Chickeries, Peoria, Il. = 
PUREBRED chicks — Slashed prices, 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, R 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10, 1 
$5.50, 50; postpaid; 100 per cent delivery 
Member International Chick Assn., 
ville Hatchery, Eariville, Il. 
BABY . CHICKS—Leghorns, $9 per 100; 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $11; Mit- 




















orcas, $14. Purebred, heavy egg produt- 
ing strains. Brunsvold Hatchery, PNorth- Dece 
wood, Iowa, n 
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SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway sta’ 
office positions, $115-$250 month. re 
transportation, experience unnece 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 
wright, St. Louis. 

FOREST rangers, postal clerks and d_ othe 
er government help needed. Sted 
work. Particulars free. Write Mokané: 
A-9, Denver, Colo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOC 


ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, 

per bushel; sweet clover, 92 pe 
pure, white hulled, $7.00 bushel; 
here; bags free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kansas. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put ut oe 
in touch with a senstat for farm land t 
can be ed 
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minimum expense. 
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WALLACES* FARMER, July 25, 1924 ° aes 
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- General Price Outlook 
price COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
: AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
fable are worthy of the most careful 
igtudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
tle level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance. Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
js now 136 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
eent of the same time last year. Now g0 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
‘point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, 
cement and the wages of city labor are 
above the general price level Hogs, wheat, 
hides. eggs, cattle and copper are decid- 
‘edly belowedly below the general price 
_Jevel In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to over-production. 

Lambs and woel are so high above prices 
“generally that there is likely to be an 
*over-production eventually. Building ma- 
terials and city wages are so high that 
‘there is likely to be a gradual slowing 
down in the amount of new building. 


Note that industrial stocks are now 46 

r cent above pre-war and 6 per cent 
fbove last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925. 
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GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Bradstreets’ indext number..| 136 94 





a CATTLE—At Chicago 


'14,300-pound fat cattle ...... 118 96 
100-pound fat~cattle ...... 116 97 
ners and cutters ......+. 91 100 
Ty eee Perper ee 129 107 


4 HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy OBS vccccsscscccccsce 98] 116 
ae NOGB occ ccsvvccccweene 93 106 



































ree eee 80) 93 
— eee it whe tase oe 86; 122 
2 SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs PTT PTE | 173] 107 
a WOOL AND HIDES» 

arter blood wool, at Boston! 135} 79 

ght cow hides, at Chicago.! 75) 93 

GRAIN 





At Chicago— 














Morn, No. 2 mixed ..........| 157/133 
S8. WO. 2 White ~ 066 8068s 130) 151 
Beat; No. 2 red: <2... .és,.]-- 120) 128 
eat, No. 1 northern ...... { 123] — 145 

- On lowa Farms— | 

BL, ocndehoi.eaedeeacpedseter et AUO 20m 
OM . Sp wads etbB lc capa th ab ots | 104) 144 

MILL-FEEDs 

-Cottonseed meal. at Milw’kee| 157] 104 

/Oil meal, at Milwaukee : 139| 107 

n, at Kansas City ....... 118; 123 

Shorts, at Kansas City 3s: 104) 91 

: HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 138] 107 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 136] 98 
OTHER .FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago eperse yes] 142} 103 


























over seed, at Toledo 136 122 
“Timothy seed, at Chicago.. 112) 
Cotton, at New York |.» 233! 119 
Beees. at. Chicago............ 120} 94 
FS. PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
RRS a a SEA ie > ae 
MOS Oe a pas PETES Cle; | 96) 118 
Ham tetereeecerascesercesse| 134] 95 
BBacon Pie Ss Noosa as Sate wie 106} 83 
‘ FUTURES—At Chicago 
pcorn— 

COCONUT sos Gucehes kes s 146 146 


: May DE case cicals in cage ool. « SAE 144 
mereptember 2. .cvesecccccuces! 146 1 
Oa 


ts— 
December Riabogeates ois 115 136 
& May sevess ctaseedasee 111 136 


PeSeptember ......0ccccceesss| 110] 128 
Ps ry 


heat— 

a PP ey ve 118 130 
AY. Fades gd Uapesrccncoens 113 126 
Be September ..c.cccsccccveces 115 129 











rd— 
4 WCtGDOrsisccksadss « wanes <2 114 116 
Bcptember Se imee ih Koop Cass 112 114 
; es— 
~ Ectover eee ee yy eae 101 126 
eptember oe scciss-cvces’ a 98: 124 
G7 FINANCIAL 
"Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside New York, caer oe 
| ree 204 99 


terest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York Ji neeS oder badd 75 63 
ustrial stocks .....:...... 146 106 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





Coke, at Conelisville ........ 97 63 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ...| 140] 67 
Copper, at New York ........ 77 84 


Crude petroleum, at Ny York 164 109 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
IGT cas cies vest sie 179 84 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 
. No. 2 com. boards .... 162 88 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 ; 
2 B. (finish) ...... 204 90 
Pe Py PIPE 158 94 








Cement 








SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—if pre-war 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of 
$9.12 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, heavy hogs next Sep- 























SHEEP 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Lambs (84 lbs..down), | 
medium to prime— 
13.25/13.50/13.38 


Last Week ..ascceceees 

Week before .........| 12. 50/12 ‘Sat 63 
Lambs, culls and common | 

Leet. Week” 3. vsccksses he. 1310.50) 9.38 

Week before ...... 0| 9.75] 8.88 
Yearling wethers, medium. = } | 

to prime— | | ! 3 

Last week .....+++++../10.50/11.00/10.25 

Week before ........:; | 9.88/10.25) 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 

Last week .....--..0++| 4.75| 4.88] 4.75 

Week before ......... | 4.50] 4.63] 4.63 





NOTE.— Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











































































































tember will be $7.99. HAY 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending July 5, > 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 3) 
for this week in July: Coal and coke - re ° 
79 per cent, grain 98 per cent, live- 5 s * 
stock 109 per cent, lumber 114 per cent, 3 I 2 
ore 86 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- i Cs Ss 
chandise 110 per cent. ° ae aS) 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Mixed Clover, No. 1— | J 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are Tent WHER. occ ceevest ewes 14.00|21.00 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Week: -Qeforé . ..aec8s siliee es 14.00|19.00 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- | Timothy, No. 1— | | 
age railroad workman is now getting LQSU WEG S00. ccdeaeclocccble des viae00 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with Week “Devore: 3. Saasiali cet lees oe 25.00 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the | Alfalfa, Choice— | 
pre-war normal. Last Week ..se.se++e+./19.55/21.50 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Week _ before Se isa ge acta 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 | Alfalfa, No. 1— fea 
a month and board, or about 145 per Last week wonsesss tne (|i eer as 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above Ww eek before oeeeeeee {18.50 17.75 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of | Alfalfa, Standard— | 
line with most farm products. But even Last week sseeeeeeeee/15.00,16.50 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are Week _ before ecvccedes of 15.60}15.50 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city eg? FS lhe. ume = 
labor. ee cccccvcece 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES —New | oat ‘Strawn eee |e 00) 12.28 
York factroy wages are 222 per cent and - e Pa 
il : 207 t of Last week s.cccccceess} 8.50]..... 11.50 
empresa ore BPE; SORA OE ES Week before .........| 8.50]..... 111.75 
COST OF LIVING now averages about GRAIN 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. - 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- *a 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and = a, 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- Oo = 
tral states is about 125 per cent. © wn S 
. oo a ~ 
“ a14@)4)-% 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD = = | 3 
Liverpool—Last week $14.04, week be- 3) e) E Q 
fore $13.27. Chicago—Last week $12.45, | Gorn, No. 2Y— | 
week before $11.58. Last week ..../1.15%/1.10 
inom before ..|1.07%4/1.02 
orn, No. 3Y— | 
? Last week ..../1.14%/1.09 {1.1314]1.08 
The Week s Markets cee nerene - ‘icles ‘cae 1.05 {1.00 
CATTLE orn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ....{1.13 (1.08 |....../1.05 
> Week before ../1.0414/1.00 pe 97% 
r a ats— | 
5 Last week ....| 61. [icccs.Jeoeeee| 54 
at £2 Week before ..| .5514|......|...+2+| 82% 
Bae Oe ae hana + 3 
= St week ....| .78 
Elsigs week before ’s.} «75 i 
ye 
Med. and heavy wt. beef ' : Last week sit 754, 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | Week before ..| 80%] 
Choice and prime— [ | Wheat, Ng. 2— | | 
| Sa -/10.16/10.57/10.15 Last week med "5 3814|1.20 /|1.2216|1.19 
Week before. .........} 9.75/10.88) |r0. 33 Week before ../1.17 [1.11 (1.1514/1.06 
Good— | 
Last week ..... oases | 9.20} 9.70) 9.25 FEEDS 
Week before ......... | 9.40|10.10| 9.97 
Medium— { | 
Last week ........... | 8.03] 8.55! 7.63 6) nk SEs 
Week before ......... + 8.25] 8.95] 8.05 o 5) =} 2 
Common— ¢% | ee is oe oe eS 
Last week ......++.+-.| 6.50] 6.75] 6.25 a a als 
Week  Derors..s .cceses. | 6.75| 718] 6.50 3 be I fe 2 
Light weight beef steers | | — Ss a o = 
* (1,100 Ibs. down)— | | a} aiAs]o 
Choice and prime— | eee Bran— | 
Last week Soeuncdevedst 9.88/10:33!10.05 Last week... 126. 002 22.75122.751 leg: 00 
Week before .........| 9.88/10.55/10.03 Week before. ./23.25/20. 75|20.75| 26.00 
Medium and good— | | Shorts— | 
Last week .......2--+-! 8.51/ 9.17! 8.35 | “past week 199 98| 
Pisin me before hen omek es 8.59} 9.40] 8.52 Week before. .|2 : 
ommon— | | inv “sing i 
Tavi, wathes.onocdsos23) G28) es) gas | Fumlny Peeien {i bo | 
Week before .......-.| 6.38! 6.88! 6.00 | Week before. .|39.00!.....1...../38.00 
Butcher cattle— i | | Oil Meal (o. p.) | | . 
Mast week .cs..sesee--| 7.83) 8.431 7.63 Ae Sean = sieaenes sae 
Week DOLONS  cccscKeset ade 9.00} 7.75 | Cottonseed (41 / r 
Cows— Se ieee per cent)— } 
Last Week ....+-+ee00.) 6.70) 6.63| 6.25 Last week....| 7.50! j \ 
PA i before ER on Seo Lit an 6.63 oem before. Mi 50) | 
Last week ......ee++++| 5.70! 5.80, 5.13 | Tost’ week....1.....{47.50l..... '50.00150.00 
Week before .........| 5.67) 6.07] 5.43 Week before..| ae 47°50 eed 50.00750.00 
Canners and cutters— | Gluten-« SR | | | | 
Last week 2.63]. 3.13, 2.57 | “eS { Pie =e 
Week Suen es ee) 3°63} 3.071 3°70 Last week....| eS ede ats exes} ois aca Shy 
at dt do dig ome aU Eee € J 4 i slate TAG OMA Tes wa. 08 . 
Stockers and feeders— eit before: se on eae t tote 
Steers— *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Last week Ea ec eae 6.95) 7.25] 6.75 | all other points. car lots. 
Week before .........| 7.00) 7.50) 6.83 
Cows and heifers— 3! * 
Last week ..m....--+-| 4.13) 4.38] 4.13 Ss 
Week. before’ .........| 4.13] 4.38) 4.13 LISERTY SOND 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs.. up)— | | $s ¥ 
Last week ............| 7.47] 7.97] 7.63 = i¢ 
Week before .........| 6.97| 7.45) 7.30 > Lo 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.j)— | | t oe 
Last week ....6...++++.| 7.38! 7.93] 7.53 & ae 
Week before ........| 6.85, 7.40) 7.25 |, ——___— . 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)\— | | U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— | 
Last week ......cccoe| 7-27| 7.65) 7.83 TM,  WOGR 55 ccc ed Vas oo oes |$100. 00) $101. 14 
Week before ......... 6.65} 7.20) 7.05 | _ Week before ............. leeeseee | 101.13 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | U. S. Liberty 4%’s, ett 
ar er 6.13} 7.03) 6.63 Last week ......c.cseeeee | 100.00} 102.50 
Week before .........| 6.18] 6.65) 6.43 Week Bee er eo ere jeccsove| 102.50 
Smooth heavy packing } | U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth—| | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | Last week ...... eeccccos | 100.00} bey 40 
Last week ........s.+--| 7.03] 7.23) 6.80 Wrenn | DETOURS 5 oo vais «duties loa tees 30 
8 Week peters jucioes cate 6.83) 6.55 
ough packing sows ( 0 
fh “so SBE SSS MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
Last week maces secens 6.75 6.85] 6.63 PRICES 
Week before .........| 6.13! 6.47, 6.43 Butter, creamery extras, last week 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— } t 38%c, week before 39c; cheddar cheese, 
Last week ............| 5.63) 6.13] 5.67 | last week 17%4c,. week before 17%4c; eggs, 
Week before .........} 4.88 6.00/ 5.63 | fresh firsts, last week 25%c, week before 
Stock pigs— ! | 25%4c; ducks, last week 16c, week before 
saat week eiknp Sec ame.4 + - a] oo 164 spring chickens, last week 34c, week 
vee OTC wesevcess -OUl.i.6.4 9. before 324 





ilroad stocks ..........+5. 77 lit 
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s | re | 5g 
a an & oS, 
British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week .......|$4.867 |$4.372 90.0 
Week before .....]....... 4.343 89.4 
French franc— 
Last week .......; .193 0515 | 26.7 
.0512 26.6 


Week before 











CORN QiIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar. Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
«Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 11%e 
clover seed at Toledo $12.40, and cotton 
at New York 32.3c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about $1, shelled, per bushel, 
oats 41c per bushel. 





Live Stock Receipts and’ Prices 


Hog prices are 60 per cent of the ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 85 per cent 
for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep and 104 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week b 
week for the past eight weeks. Hac 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 












































THOGS 

a {Ss 

Bolt! o 

8 = 5 wo 

@ he 

33 | gs £3 

BO;Ho}] OG 
May 23 to 29 .....6065 eos] 135} 111 62 
May 29 to June 6 ......} 105} 104 61 
June 6 % > 127 60 
June 115 
June 128 58 
June 162 59 
July 127 58 
“July 162 60 
May 2: 131 88 
May 111 84 
June 123 86 
June 117 83 
June 94 7 
June 104 81 
July ved 94 80 
July 10 Craik Rae 130 85 
May 23 40% 84 76 
May eau 100 73 
June 113 68 
June 100 9 
June 106 63 
June 104 67 
July ¢ 91 72 
July 10 92} 72 











May 2 : 84{ 110 
May 29 to. son 108} 100) -107 
June 6 to 13 96; 113) 112 
June 13 to 119} 100) 1% 


June 20 to 87| 106) 117 
June 27 to 108} 104; 104 
July 3 to ill 91; 104 





July 10 to 70 92| 104 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
July were 5,154,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3.733.000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,312,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the second week 
in July were 122,000 bushels. as com- 
pared with 101,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 232,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats the second week 
in July were 703,000 bushels, as compared 
with 583,000 bushels the week before and 
4177000 bushels for the same week last 
year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week in July 
were 22,118,000 pounds, as compared with 
9.281.000 pounds the week before and 
13.149,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 11,818,000 
pounds for the second week in July, as 
compared with 9,924,000 pounds the week 
before and 17,637,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





SHORTHORN JUDGES 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation has invited J. Charles Yule to 
judge the Shorthorns at the American 
Royal Show, to be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., in November. Frank Smith, of St. 
Cloud,, Minn., has been chosen alternate. 
Captain James MacGillivray, of Scotland, 
has been invited to judge breeding classes 
of Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns at 
the 1924 International. Prof. H, L. Gar- 
rigus, of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, has been asked to judge the 
Milking Shorthorns at the International. 





Langwater Ultinias, Guernsey herd sire, 
was recently sokd by Westview Farm, 
Pawling, N. Y., to F. J. Reuping, Fond 
du Las, Wis., for $10,000. 
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corn ground a bare waste. Some grass 
being sown. Lots of hogs going to mar- 
ket; also some corn at $1 a bushel. Nights 
still continue very cool. altho rather warm 
during the day. Horses bothered consid- 
erably with nose flies. Cattle on pasture 
doing well.—Gus Treimer. 


Chickasaw County, (ne) Iowa, July 18. 
—Haying is about finished. The clover 
was a good crop: most of it put up in 
good shape. Corn is growing finely, con- 
sidering the cool nights we are having. 
Early oats will be ready to harvest in a 
few days; most of the oats look good. 
Corn is selling for $1, oats 48 cents, hogs 
7.30, eggs 22 cent.s—C. L. 


Webster County, (c) Towa. July 18.— 
Farly oats are ripe now and the farmers 
have started to cut them. Late oats and 
corn need rain badly. This cool weather 
good for oats. but corn is growing 
slowly. Corn was $1 a bushel for a day 
or so, but owing to the busy season very 
little corn has been sok. Pastures are 
looking good. Clover hay was fairly good. 
—Oscar Peterson. 

Winnebago County, (n) Iowa, July 17.— 
Corn doing finely. Heavy wind and rain 
on the 15th lodged oats -badly in places. 
Early oats turning; look good. Tame hay 
nearly all up and good crop. Pastures 
staying good and stock doing finely.— 
Nels Rank. 

Poweshiek County, (c) Ioaw, July 18.— 
The past two weeks have been fairly good 
corn weather . It is growing fast and the 
outlook is improving every day. Old corn 
_is selling at $1; this makes the 13-1 ratio 
feel like it needed an adjustment. We 
hope it comes soon. Barley and winter 
wheat cut and shocked. Some are cut- 
ting early oats. Small grains appear ex- 


is 


cellent in quality; the yield will not be 
as large as it might be. due to dry weath- 
er. Haying is progressing as fast as time 
will permit. Clover good. but timothy is 
pretty coarse. Livestock doing well, as 
pastures are good for this time of year. 
Price of cream. 37 cents, is better than 


All farmers milk enough to 
and make spending money. 


in the past 
keep the table 
—Alvin Mann. 

Shelby County, (w) -Iowa, July 18.— 
A nice rain fell here the other night and 
crops are looking good. Oats will be 
short. Some wheat has been cut, and 
oats will soon be ready. Corn is growing 
well. Farmers are plowing corn for the 
last time. Plenty of pasture. Stock looks 
good.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, July 19.—Anoth- 
er inch of rain last night. Altho it has 
been rather wet for the last month, this 
section has no cause for complaint. We 
were not hit by any of the storms, and 





Some are plowing dor the last time. Po- 
tatoes are good and ought to make a good 
yield. Pastures are good where not over- 
stocked. Oats 47-.cents, corn 90 ents, good 
butcher hogs $7.25, eggs 21 cents, heavy 
hens 16 ecnts, spring 20 ents.—C. H. 


Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July 19.—The 
weather is very favorable for corn and 
haying the past two weeks. Most of the 
corn laid by, ranging from shoulder high 
down. Hay proved to be heavier than 
expected; from one to two tons per acre. 
Early oats nearly ripe. and promise a 
good yield; late oats blighted some. 
corn being sold at $1. but not very much 


moving. This township is having the T. 
B., test; a few reactors. Hogs and cattle 
healthy. There will be quite~a number 


of summer pigs farrowed, so I think the 
number will be large enough to consume 
the light corn crop. Spring seeding good. 
Army worms gone into pupal stage, and 
early plowing will kill the larvae. We 
had an old timothy meadow infested, and 
find plenty of them, and will plow in the 
next week.—A. R. Calkins. 

Mahaska County. (sc) Towa, July 18.— 
It is exceptionally cool for this time of 
year. A good shower would do a great 
deal of good . Corn is looking fair for the 
kind of weather we have had. Some are 
still plowing it. tho most of it is laid by. 
Wheat nearly all cut. It seems to be fair- 
ly good. Oats cutting started. They are 
rather light thissyear. Some are expecting 
to start threshing wheat next -week.—L. 
Sharff. 

O’Brien County, 
Weattrer still 
showers since July 2. 
to tell on some pastures. altho corn is not 
suffering for lack of moisture. Corn is 
two weeks late; tassels are few and far 
between. Thermometer 60 degrees right 
now, and if this weather keeps up a corn 
crop for 1924 will be a thing of the past. 
Some early oats being cut. Barley turning. 
Winter wheat also If it does not rain, 
haying and cultivating will be finished in 
a few days.—A. H. Schneider. 

Mills County, (sw) Towa, July 18.—Corn 
making very good growth, but will aver- 
age much smaller than usual, and not all 
laid by yet. Harvest in full swing. Acre- 
age of fall wheat much smaller than usual. 
Early oats ready for the binder; oats crop 
will be very good. Rains continue to re- 
tard farm work and have made it very 
difficult to cure and care for alfalfa and 
clover. Pastures are excellent, and this is 
a year for white clover.—O. C. C. 

Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, July 18.— 
Some corn is looking well: the average 
size is the smallest in years; some fields 
in bottoms will be partly salvaged. Late 


(nw) Towa, July 18.— 
the extremes, a few local 
and it is beginning 


ola” 









—due to warmer weather. Cool again to- 
day: 44 this morning. Wheat all cut. Oats 
ripening slowly: cutting will commence 
next week. Timothy hay due to be cut 
soon. 
a safe, sure way of killing them in their 
dens?—Cal Nickeson. 


NEBRASKA 


Clay County, (s) Neb., July 18.—Wheat 
will average 20 bushels or better; oats, 25: 
barley, 30. Corn looks fine. and generally 
clean; ‘some fields tasselihg. Feeders 
made money as a rule. Hogs going to 
market thin and small; 95-cent corn the 
cause. Hogs will make men real money 
inside of two-years. Potatoes good. Gar- 


dens fine. Where properly cultivated, 
pruned and sprayed, apples are good. 
Rained all last night and still at it. No 


shock threshing this week.—John F. Barr. 

Sarpy County. (ec) Neb.. July 12.— 
June was a rainy month: not much sun- 
shine. July started out dry. but we had 
several rains the last five days. Corn looks 
gZo0o0d, except in the bottoms: it is a week 
later than last year, and a thin stand on 


an average. Some fields are clean and 
others weedy: about half laid by. Not 
much wheat; some cut; a little thin. Oats 
fair, ripe in a week. Clover crop was 
heavy. Alfalfa good. A good berry year. 
Very few colts. Pig crop 75 per cent. 


Many milk cows. Pastures good. Farmers 
never were crowded with work as they 
have been for the last five weeks.—H, 
Hitlegeorge. 


Johnson County, (se) Neb., July 18.— 
Some corn too big to eultivate. Fine rains 
this week. Oats mostly cut. Wheat fair. 


Pastures good. Second crop of alfalfa up; 
third coming finely. Corn high and scarce; 
$1 per bushel. Hogs will go to markét 
soon.—Chester Bowen. 


Otoe County, (se) Neb., July 17.—We 
are having lots of rain and some hail now 
and then in strips. Corn is backward and 
some in bad shape. Grain harevsf pretty 
well along. Wheat fairly good. Oats and 
other smalh grain fair. Lots of old corn 
on the move to Market. Stock of all kinds 
looking good. Lots of hogs in the country 


and many pigs.—L. D. McKay. 
MISSOURI 
Webster County. (sc) Mo., July 15.— 


From June 29 to July 11 the weather was 
dry and cool. This gave farmers a chance 
to clean out their corn, cut their wheat and 
rye, also put up clover and alfalfa. <A 
heavy rain on the 11th and another on the 
14th put a stop to harvesting and corn 
plowing. Wheat crop light. Oats fair to 
good. Rye good. Corn two weeks late. To- 
matoes coming on. Blackberry crop good. 






Groundhogs numerous. Has anyone- 
























a 
summer is necessary to crop. Oats pros- 
, pects are fine, and wheat yield appears Notes of the Breeds 11 
Fresh From the H ountry good. Hay better than could be expected. or. 1 
Some are just fimishing corn plowing. a 
Many are cistitnn oats and wheat aon hay Officers of the Clayton County Li §. H. 
in the same week. A majority of our | Stock Breeders’ Association announced 
1OWA old Lee county is again blessed with a a Sage emagt the re t annual meeting of the ass 9- 
; farming community buy corn, and most Pp TOeanS eS MOSHE ‘ o ot. ~ 
Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 19.—The | fair all-around crop. The corn is late and of those who sell have sold. so the dollar | tion that the sales pavilion built by Jan. 22 
burden of our song is rain, rain, and | 80me weedy, also some on the real flat corn doesn’t help much except our self- | 288ociation on the county fair groundg 4 
more rain. It is decidedly too wet for | »adly drowned, but even with the cool respect.Chal, H. ‘Taylor. three years ago is now fully paid for ang Oct. 4 
wheat, which is all in shock. Corn is ten | Weather it is growing finely and the ‘ ‘ : : ly 18 that the association has a good rea Oct. 21 
days late in most fields, but nearly all | Color is that fine dark green. Harvest is Sac County, (w) Iowa, July 18.—Corn | jn treasury in addition. Oct. 22 
“aid by. Potatoes are generally good. | nearly over here. Oats and wheat good | i alt the way from one to four feet high. H. H. Diers was elected president of the — 
Raspberries are all gathered. Bilackber- | G¥ality. but much of it is rather thin on A few tassels showing in the tallest. Corn | ,..ociation for the coming year. Fra S 
ries are ripening. Weed cutting is the | the ground, but the prices may more prospects the poorest in years. Oats a fair Tieden was made vice-president and pec 
main job on hand at present. Hogs are | than make up for the lack of quantity.— height and filling im fine shape; prospects Combs, secretary-treasurer. Those 
too low to feed corn to without heavy F. H. Krebill. are for a good crop, but heads are a aoe e —_———_— Bertce 0: 
S short; they will weigh out well. New ae : 
loss They should be 1@ cents or more Pocahontas County, (nw) Iowa, July 19. | seeding athe an extra good crop of hay The management of the National Beh. ae 
to keep even. Barring hail storms we | _-The rainfall the past three weeks was but old se din was tobias Meat | Xs dg gian Horse Show, the sixth annual eve ore al 
will have a good third crop of alfalfa.— very lig . , Pin Cosi Titre esis sige cag aemdln of which will be ‘held at Waterloo, Io tion 
very light. A good shower would be bene ing put. up in fine shape Everything is wa, ifica 
B. E. F. iciz is i re 7 j 5 “os Pg gek- September 22 to 28, announces that Bij w the ¢ 
ficial. Haying is in progress, with just | two weeks late. Some plowing corn; oth- Geechee. of Seiten. ae. ae changes 
Woodbury County, (w) Iowa, July 11.— | * fair crop. Oats are filling well) Early | ers making hay and cutting barley. Early aos Arcratietes, of Columbia, a. Prot, mavercie 
or vane in June wee — sg the nef per ging: Tad — ating 3 eo oan _ a _ [sat hme 6 saben compose the judging committee. ; ee. 
ssouri bottom crops. gh land was ee wees ; ‘ jo wee off. ather a 
; ao fields are free of weeds. The best of the : z in wi 27 The Waterloo show has become famoug — 
badly washed. July has been cool and cold for corn. No rain since June 27. A ‘ rs 
, : , corn is ten days late. Potato crop ap- ; , sould be 1 icial Pp because of the large number of high qual.’ 
dry. but plenty of moisture for growing ter ‘th t b Sori nice shower would be beneficial.—C. A. P. ity Belgians that have annually entered H. M 
crops. Corn will be all laid by this week. | Pears good, with very few bugs. Spring a oe a ee Z . M. 
Some is small but of good color, and is | Pigs doing well, but dollar corn seems ILLINOIS the ring Sop the past five years: At 7 nu 
well rooted. Small grain fine. Alfalfa | high to feed.—F. B. Bloudil. Piatt County. (c) DL, July 12.—Early oa meee ye -~ na were p H. 
. y: +» July ic.— ibited, coming from Indiana, in 
very good, going about one ton per acre. Cerro Gordo County, (n) Iowa, July 19. | oats ready to cut by 17th or 18th. Late Minnesota, and Michigan. Inquiries re i113 
Good crop of small fruit. Potatoes looking | _ weather has been wet and cold the | oats headed out well. Corn improved. but ceived by E. S. Estel, manager, this — 
fine. Corn selling at 80 Sante to jocal past week. Hay about all put up; fair | the first frost. will have to come about | spring, indicate a wider interest in the 
feeders, hogs from $6.50 to $7.30 on Sioux | crop. Corn about all laid by, but about | October 15, or much will be caught. Most | show this year than ever before. 
City market.—Subscriber. two weeks late. Not much old corn left | of it plowed second time: very little the Oe eS LA C 
Greene County. (c) Iowa, July 1.—The | to market. Oats cutting will commence | third time. Two large abandoned formerly | apopT PLAN FOR SELLING SHORT. ‘ang 
farmers are putting up tame hay and next week. Early potatoes good.—Henry cultivated fields seven miles east; some- HORNS TO BOYS poux’s 
are busy plowing corn. Corn is growing | Hinrichs. thing exceedingly unusual here. Many ee Lake | 
- : A é an for gettin and 
nicely, with frequent showers. Eggs 21 Osceola County. (nw) Iowa, July 19.— | Just putting up first cutting of alfalfa; no Prete irs as sureties hertcase uae Lake. 
cents, cream 35 cents. Gardens are good | The oats crop promises the best it has | timothy yet.—Robt. M. Walker. ness was recently adopted by the Amerk . 
and also potatoes. Quite a few raspber- | }een for years. The hail did some dam- Logan County. (c) IH., July 14.—Hello, | ean Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. Un- es 
ries. Late chickens growing nicely. All | age to early oats. Corn ig very uneven, | everybody! What's that? Sure, it’s De J. | ger this plan an association representa. aes wi 
livestock in good condition. Pastures were | and the best of it is about two weeks | I’m just calling to tell you we are still | tive will pass on sales of groups of six it. will 
improved by recent rains.—Mrs. A. F. | backward. Hay crop is good. Alfalfa | having plenty of rain. and wheat and oats | head of Shorthorns, consisting of five fe. Cheste 
Carl. never was better. Pig crop below normal. | cutting is on full blast. so also is hay | males and a bull, which may be made by mm #esirin 
Palo Alto County, (n) Iowa, July 12.— | No cholera outbreaks, but a few are vac- | making, corn plowing, etc. So you se€ | breeders of Shorthorns to boys for found. La in 
Corn has gained in size and is much bet- | inating as a precautionary measure. Hired | we are pretty busy in central Illinois. | ing a herd. The plan is for the breeders Bee he 
ter color than a week ago, but is still | help abundant. Codi nights prevent a | Wheat $1.05, corm$1.. What's that? Now | to secure the orders fom the boys and * 
backward. Oats crop looking good. Clo- | rapid corn growth.—Chas. L. Strayer. you know, our friend, the board of trade, | then have the purchase passed on by the has or 
ver crop a little short, but going in in | + ¢q; Rednte (6) tee. Jared knows the farmers Waven’t any to sell at | association representative. The boys may in the 
fine condition. June butterfat 47 cents, Th oe a tank Sd atk oe mais any price. Oats 40 cents. The political | give notes endorsed by their fathers or tractiv 
eges 21 cents, corn 94 cents,.but most saitine nr hen iat Site ndae ee fines pot is boiling and the rest of ys are stew- | cthers satisfactory to the seller, to run . 
— : ° 4 ‘ i these warm days.—F. J. De Jarnette. oar. 
cribs are empty.—E. - McMillin i for growing corn. Most'corn being laid = hese a y for a period of three years, with interest Rival 
Grundy County, (c) Towa, July 17.— | py this week. Corn is about two weeks Shelby County, (c) Ill., July 19.—Crops | payable at agreed times. Natior 
Since last report, the writer, as well as | pehind time. Oats are going to be a good | have improved considerably the past two <a stock 
some of his neighbors. was almost com- crop. Hay crop is fair. Corn $1.25 and weeks. Oats will be average crop. Clover HOLSTEIN SALE AVERAGES $1,138 sale. § 
pletely wiped out with hail, on the 9th. | hard to get. oats 65 cents, butterfat 39 | bay short. Timothy medium. Most wheat Bighty-six head of Holstein cattle, in- gets 
but it has turned out pretty fair. Corn has | cents, eggs 23 cents.—J. P. Clausen. poor. Some corn starting to tassel. A lot | cluding a number of young calves, brought Bs 
since been plowed, also potatoes, and tho Mitchell County. (ne) Iowa. July 18.— of it will never make up what it lost by | an average of $1,138 at the dispersal sale F 
somewhat retarded is coming all right. aac Tails ‘aide Faia 28 - wottin ontterti wet weather. I think we will have about | of John Erickson’s herd, Waupaca, Wis, MILK 
Oats and barley being cut for hay, that tor Sead wot iat Fine may Sankiear dauae a 60 pe? cent crop. Feeders are up against | June 12 and 13. Buyers were present from 
suffered too much, altho some is fair yet | 24 out up amd ver od wih ’ Barly it unless hogs make quite a gain. Scarcely | nearly every dairy state in the Union, | 
and will be threshed Otherwise in this ? P Ales,” ‘ _ y 2 any corn around here to sell. Threshing | and representatives from South Ameri A ni 
p Ca, 
oats are turning; late oats look good and t Ss. M horn | 
belt everything looks good, but none cut ought to fill well. for it is quite cool. No will be late.—S. M. Harper. Japan and Canada were conspicuous buy- Dairy) 
yet. Some making hay; other still plow- | oi, weather. Corn is growing fast, but Peoria County, (c) Ill., July 18.—Corn | ers. Robert Risso, Lima, Peru, purchased H ct 
ing corn. The cut-worme left lots of good not as good as other years at this time. has improved greatly in the last two weeks ten head. Five were purchased for Ca- Eats 


nadian herds, and three will be shipped a 


to Japan. The balance of the offering Breed: 
was distributed to dll parts of the United of 


States, going to Massachusetts, Delaware, 
















New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, ™ @ th 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, March 
South Dakota and Minnesota, while many time } 
rer-ained in Wisconsin, 669.45 
The top price received was for Wis- ing 1 
consin Fobes 6th, who was purchased by 18,257. 
Winterthur Farms, Winterthur, Del.. for Mo Ut 
$6,800. Her full sister. Wisconsin Fobes horn | 
5th, a Wisconsin state record cow, was Flin 
purchased by Murphy Farms, Egg Har- Milkir 
bor, Wis. This firm also purchased the stone 
highest priced bull of the sale, Governor be th 
Fobes, for $3,200. horn 
Twenty-six daughters of Sir Pietertje year § 
Ormsby Mercedes 37th, one of the lead-~ ing tI 
ing sires of high producing cows of the cial té 
Lreed, brought an average of $1,880. His + and 6! 
twelve highest daughters averaged $3.35% ord, 
Feur daughters of Wisconsin Fobes ord m 
bought an average of $4,762. past - 
erine 
horn « 
Potatoes an average crop; good. Hay far Mollie 
to good; ready to cut now. Grape and 16,814 
strawberry crops damaged by hail.—J. C of br 
Preston. 4 Sherv 
Lafayette County, (we) Mo.,-July 19.— 7 duced 
A shower ever 24 hours this week. Work j pound 
delayed. Hundreds of acres of_corn aban- 7 stand 
doned on lowlands. Threshers worked half * the 1; 
a day this‘week. Wheat yield fair, qual- 
ity fair but damp. Some are stacking Two 
their wheat. Wheat $1.05 to $1.08, corn $1 The 
to $1.05. But little old wheat or old corn Holst 
in farmers’ hands. All hoping and wish- fecen 
ing for fair weather next week.—Henry sand- 
A. Schaeperkoetter. the t 
Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 18.— ord 1 
Had a few warm days, but is very codl cows 
now. Have,.too much rain to take care list is 
of small grain; if it doesn’t get dry, the by R 
grain will rot in the fields. Lots of weedy is 9° 
corn. Grass is growing. Not much cor Roun: 
weather. Stock doing well. Hogs coming 7] and 
up in price. Eggs 20 cents, cream % 
cents, hens 16 cents, springs 21 to %1% am 
cents. Oats and wheat well filled.—S.” . 
Meredith. f mel 
Adair County, (n) Mo., July 18.—We are G 4 on 
having cool weather, with a hot day now ff : 
and then, and some showers. People are +a 
cutting oats, but they are plenty green. ® 
Some hay being put up, but it is alse be 
green. Most of the corn is laid by.—Earl I 
Watkins. a? 
Fe See e es 
- KENTUCKY Be 
Oldham County, (n) Ky., July 18.—Con-~ “Vy 
tinued heavy rains and cool nights, Oats then‘ 
being harvested on some farms. Hay be- | “ny 
ing cut; much damaged by rains, Large? @ lence 








acreage of soybeans and cowpeas planted. 
Pastures excellent.—Jos. Gottbrath. 
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pATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, 8.; 
s. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

\ POLAND CHINAS 

oct. 41—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Oct. 2i—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa, 

Oct. 22—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made, The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
igsue. 


—<— 
— 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street? Des Moines, Iowa. 


#. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


LA DOUX’S CHESTER WHITE SALE 
August 7 is the date. Mr. F. W. La 
Poux'’s farm, on the main Spencer-Spirit 
Lake road, one mile southwest of Spirit 
Lake, at th« head of Center Lake, is the 
place. A fine lot of fall boars and gilts, 
the latter bred for fall litters, and a few 
spring boars and gilts will be sold. Din- 
ner will be s2rved on the lake shore ,and 
it will be a real picnic opportunity for 
Chester White breeders and farm folks 
desiring first-class Chester Whites. Mr. 
La Doux invites you to come. The price 
he receives may not be a picnic for him, 
but he wants you to get some good bar- 
gains in high-class Chester Whites. He 
has one of the best Chester White herds 
in the country; and one of the most at- 
tractive farms. He wants you to see his 
herd, and especially his great yearling 
boar. Giant’s Rival O. K., sired by Giant’s 
Rival .the grand champion boar at the 
National Swine Show, and other good 
stock on,gthe farm. Don’t overlook this 
sale. Spend a delightful day at La Doux’s 
Lakewood Farm and take advantage of 
the chance to. buy choice Chester Whites 
at your own price.—Advertising Notice. 

















MILKING SHORTHORNS MAKE GOOD 
RECORDS , 


A new champion milk producing Short- 
horn cow has been uncovered this year. 
Dairymaid, a six-year-old cow, owned by 
H. E. Tener, Washingtonville, New York, 
a director of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, a banker in the 
city of New York, and possessor of one 
of the best herds of Milking Shorthorns 
in the United States, started a record 
March 29, 1923, and in twelve months’ 
time produced 19,065.6 pounds of milk and 
669.45 pounds of butterfat, thus displac- 
ing Illington Beauty, with a record of 
18,257.3 pounds of milk and 677.11 pounds 
of butterfat, as the high producing Short- 
horn cow in the United States. 

Flintstone Katherine, a seven-year-old 
Milking Shorthorn cow owned by Flint- 
stone Farm, Dalton, Mass., will probably 
be the leaging butterfat producing Short- 
horn cow of the year. She completed her 
year’s record January 19, 1924, and dur- 
ing the twelve month® she was on Offi- 
cial test, produced 16,983.3 pounds of milk 
and 682.76 pounds of butterfat. This rec- 
ord, while being the highest butterfat rec- 
erd made by a Shorthorn cow during the 
past year, does not put Flintstone Kath- 
erine at the head of the American Short- 
horn cows in the production of butterfat. 
Mollie, a Canadian cow, has a record of 
16,814.8 mounds of milk and 711.05 pounds 
of butterfat, and Snowdrop, owned by 
Sherwood Farms, Far Hills, N. J., pro- 
duced 15,550.8 pounds of milk and 692.23 
pounds of butterfat and these animals 
stand first and second, respectively, in 
the list of fat producers. 





TWO MORE THOUSAND-POUND COWS 


The advanced registry office of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
recently reported two more yearly thou- 
Sand-pound butterfat records. This brings 
the total number of thousand-pound rec- 
ord makers jn the Holstein breed to 79 
cows.“ One of the latest additions to the 
list is Crestmont Duchess Ormsby, owned 
by Ralph King. Mentor, Ohio. Her record 
is 27,1388 pounds of milk and 1,017.42 
Pounds of fat, freshening at five years 
and five months. The other thousand- 
Pounder is Grace Koningen, ,bred and 
Owned by the Montana State College, at 
Bozeman, Mont. Freshening at ten years 
of age, she made a yearly production of 
Piety pounds of milk and 1,051.9 pounds 
of fat. 





GILDED SILENCE 


“I couldn't get out of marrying her,” 
Henpeck explained. ‘“When she proposed, 
She said: ‘Will yeu marry me? Have you 
any objection?” You see, no matter 
whethe rl said ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ she had me.” 

“Why didn’t you just keep silent, 
then?” inquired his friend. 

“That's, what I did, and she said, ‘Si- 
lence gives consent,’ and that ended it,” 

















Veterinary | 


SNIFFLES 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“My hogs have’ the disease called snif- 
fles. Have noticed symvtoms of it for 
about a year and a half. Have been rais- 
ing two litters a year, amounting to 
about 140 head. Had just one with a 
crooked nose in last year’s spring crop, 
and have five with crooked noses in last 
fall hogs. Now I have 55 head of spring 
pigs that seem pretty good, but have 
killed some 12 or 15 head with big jaws 
and noses. But the rest seem all right. 
I cleaned the hog house out very thoroly 
last spring and disinfected it well; also 
cleaned the yards and filled all mudholes. 
My sows are bred back for fall pigs. 
Would you advise me to keep them or 
put them on the market and not raise 
any fall pigs this year? Would you ad- 
vise me to market all my spring pigs 











this fall and buy a new bunch of sows 
for next spring, or keep on with my 
own, picking always the best sows for 


brood sows, as usual?” 


Once the disease of sniffles becomes 
established on premises, it increases in 
severity from season to season, just as 
in your case. It is most difficult to erad- 
icate and ordinary disinfection and lot 
cleaning are frequently insufficient to 
bring this about. 

It is not so essential to change breed- 
ing stock as to change lots, because the 
disease is not transmitted thru breeding. 
Use care in selecting healthy gilts and 
get them away from infected ground. If 
you are obliged to use the infected lots 
for your fall farrowing, we advise you 
to market your bred sows. If you can 
get them on new ground there is little 
danger. Infected yards should be put in 
crop and cultivated frequently for a sea- 
son or two. 


SCOURS IN CALVES 


A Montana correspondent writes: 

“Please give me information on treat- 
ment of white diarrhea in young calves. 
We have been having a bad time with 
our calves.” 


For white scours in calves very good 
results are had from the use of anti- 
scours serum. This is injected into the 
caWes as soon after birth as possible, and 
furnishes temporary protection against 
infection which is acquired at birth or 
soon after and carries the calf thru the 
critical period of a week or ten days. It 
is necessary to recognize also the im- 
portance of sanitation in eradicating this 
disease. The bacteria causing it are con- 
tained in the bowel discharges, and unless 
calf pen and maternity stall are thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected the disease will 
continue on the place. The walis and 
floor should be thoroly scrubbed with 
hot water, using one pound of lye to each 
forty gallons of water. <A good disinfect- 
ant in five per cent strength should then 
be applied hot. 

In favorable weather cows should be 
allowed to calve in a clean grass plot 
where chance of infection is limited. 


TESTING FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“In using the Mallein test for tuber- 
culosis, does it make any difference if 
the cow is fresh or not? Which test is 
the ‘best of the tuberculosis tests? If a 
cow is condemned when tested privately, 
is there any set price on her, or does 
one have to take His full loss? What-is 
the best way to disinfect the ground for 
poultry? This ground can not be plowed. 
Does a cow that reacts necessarily have 
to have a black mark where the needle 
went in?” 

Mallein is not used in the test for tu- 
berculosis. It is the test fluid used for 
detecting glanders. The tuberculin test 
may be applied to cows whether fresh 
or nof& with equally good results. All 
forms of tuberculin tests are good. The 
government in its eradication work uses 
the intra-dermal. If an owner has a 
private test, he must stand the loss of 
all reactors. There is no reason to ex- 
pect a black mark at the point of in- 
jection. If one occurs, it signifies noth- 
ing. There is no practical way of dis- 
infecting soil except by frequent and re- 
peated cultivation which exposes the soil 
to the disinfecting action of sunlight. 


HOG MANGE 

An Iowa stbscriber writes: 

“I have a bunch of hogs affected very 
badly with mange, which is a crust 
all along the sides and belly of the hog, 
which causes a continual scratching. I 
am using medicated oil and have sprayed 
them at intervals, but nothing helps to 
relieve it in “any way. Please advise 
what the disease is and a cure, if any.” 

If processed oil fails to relieve a mangy 
condition, a lime-sulphur dip should be 
used. This is made as follows: Lime, 8 
poundsy sulphur, 22 pounds; water, 30 
gallons. Slack the lime to a paste. Stir 
in the sulphur. Add the balance of the 
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Free dinher on Lake Shore. Catalog on request. 





LaDoux’s Chester White Sale 


AT LAKEWOOD FARM, one mile Southwest of 
Spirit Lake, lowa, Thursday, August 7th 


39 EAD —15 boars by three sires all under 1 year; 3 fall gilts with litters, 15 bred for September 
farrow, 6 open gilts. Come and enjoy a day at er aed some real good stuff at your own price 


DOUX, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA, 











thirty gallons of water. Boil two hours 
or until all sulphur has disappeared from 
the surface and the mixture is an amber 
or chocolate color. Let stand over night 
to settle. Dip off the liquid. Add this 
to seventy gallons of water, making one 
hundred gallons, and using a dipping vat 
scrub thé hogs with the mixture, using 
a stiff brash. Repeat in eight or ten 
days. 


SICK COW 

An Icwa subscriber writes: 

*“My milk cow which calved four weeks 
ago was sick for a week and a half after 
the calf was born, and kept decreasing 
in her milk. Then she picked up after 
I began feeding her bran with her other 
rations, but for the last few days sh 
has been sick again and rapidly gettin 
worse. She eats fairly well, but is get- 
ting poorer and when she is sick her 
eyes get dark and run. Her manure is 
dry. I feed her oats and good alfalfa 
hay.”’ 

Give your Cow a pound and a half of 
epsom salts followed in six hours with a 
quart of raw linseed oil. Feed wet bran 
mashes in addition to her other feed. 
Grain may well be discontinued for three 
or four days. 


é SWOLLEN KNEE 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have got a horse that has a swollen 
knee and it will not go away. I think 
she got kicked on it. It is around four 
or five weeks ago. She does not seem a 
bit lame. What shall I put on it? I put 
lard and turpentine on it.” 


Bathe your horse’s knee twice daily for 
fifteen to thirty minutes with water as 
hot as can be borne. Dry thoroly and 
then rub in the lard and turpentine. 





STOMACH WORMS IN LAMBS 


Lambs kept thru the summer are liable 
to become infested with stomach worms. 
The best treatment consists in keeping 
lambs off feed for twelve hours and then 


giving each lamb two ounces of a solu- 
tion made by adding one teaspon of 
“Blackleaf 40” to one quart of water. 


Treatment should be repeated every three 
months. 








TAMWORTHS 





B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 


Home of many champions. We 





grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 
os mie ners ready. Farmers prices. 


J. M. Dewell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion Iowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Vaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, R. 9, Iowa City, lowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 




















fospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
POLAND.CHINAS 





Hancherdale Polands 


Sows bred for fall pigs. Boye pig club pigs, either 
eex, $25. Weaned and vaccinated. Some very choi 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, $50 for the 
top. Sires: (riterio, Sultan, Hingnite. 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chiaa herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, 10WA 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar 
will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm orysee him at the fair. We always have some- 
thing for saie. D. V. Crawford & Sons, EKariham, Ia. 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by English Extreme pe and bred to 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years. All by Esthonian, 
sire of many winners at leading state fairs and most 
noted Elba Erica bull living. 
We offer real herd headers and at prices to insure 


profit for siring steers. 
J. H. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


SMITH-VILLA ANGUS Two herd bulls of pro- 
"nounced individuality. 

2and 8 years old. Blackbirds and sired by Blackcap 
Barrage. To move them quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They are better than we can describe. 
é€ a prize winner. Come or write. W. Mi. 
SMITH, Cherokee County, Quimby, Lowa. 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bul! Blackbird, Also young bulls, 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant 8d, offered for sale. 

A. D. WILSON, LDON, IOWA 


NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. I have several 
head of young balls of the leading famtiles of 
serviceable age. George Wilkinson, Mitchellvilie, Ia. 




















SHORTHORNS. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 

e your wants known and if we can not fill 

them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 

are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Butterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthera Society, » ta. 














BMOLST EINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows wil! cor pare with 
the very best. Address 
Ed. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lewa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for cailfciuo. Tell us what you want. We 
bave some great bargains. 

BARGROVE 4 AKNOLD, 


FA¥TY BEAD OF 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 


Cows and heifers priced to sell quick, no commis- 
sions, buy direct from owner. Cattle ali nicely 
marked. Guy Pennington, Stacyville, ta. 


;* YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write EKdgeweood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








Norwalk, ia. 











W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 
fine young bulis, sired by son of King Bess 
grand daughter of King Segis 
Visitors welcome. 


vo. 
Burke Ormsby fro’ 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State Gollege Live Stock—For Sale 


Clydesdale stalliion—three years old—by Criterien— 
Ist at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by Jalap— 
ist at lowa State Fair 
Oxford, Hampehire, 





Shropshire, Southdown and 
Rambouttlet Rame 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


AUCTION EEKS 








ae 


Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens August 4th 
Another term February 8th at Los Angeles. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Wainut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEE 


Learn athome. All graduat are ful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write as for exper. 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioncers Seheol of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bldg. Davenport, lowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 


Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
all times. WILLIAM SBURG, IOWA. 


Learn Auctioneering 


ina. A 





























At World’s Original and 
Greatest School. Become 





& son of Gates Model for August and 8 
farrow. T. M. Haydea, R. F. D. 1, Creston, Iowa. 


JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
breed. 3to6yrs. old right ready 

for the breeding season. Big herd to 
ick from. not high in price. 
CHANDLER, R7, Chariton, lowa 














SHEEP. 


More Woo 


will do it. Write for literature and 


Grow 
list of breeders. 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 








P t with no capital invested, Write today 
for free catalog a. JONES NATION. 


7 A ty - a EEKING, 
* ramento va. hicage, Ili, 
Carey M. Jones, President. ; ke 








R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
AUCTION EER 


W.G. KRASCHEL scenccece 


H. L. HULL, Auetieneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 














LIVE STOCK 
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How to banish ch 


atter from your Ford 


—and still lubricate the engine perfectly 


This new economy oil, made for Fords 
exclusively, does both these jobs and makes 
possible 8 definite economies in operation 


ters when you start, stop, or 

reverse, you are that much 
closer to a costly overhauling of 
your entire car. 


Bice time your Ford chat- 


All too often, you blame chatter 
on the transmission bands, and 
pay to have new ones installed. 
Yet in nine cases out of ten, 
worn bands are not the cause of 
chatter. It is usually caused by 
the use of an oil which fails to lu- 


properly. 
The problem 
of selecting your Ford oil 


The selection of an oil to 
lubricate your Ford is a highly im- 
portant matter. There is a scien- 
tific reason why this is so. The 
lubrication system of your Ford is 
so designed that the same oil which 
lubricates the Ford transmission must also 
lubricate the engine. 


There are oils which temporarily stop 
chatter in the transmission—but fail to 
lubricate the engine properly. They 
cause a variety of engine troubles. 


Likewise there are oils which lubri- 
cate the Ford engine properly but which 
fail to silence the chattering transmission 
bands. Again—only half the job done. 


That is why you should use an oil 
which lubricates both the engine and the 
transmission properly. 


Made for Fords exclusively 


That Veedol Forzol, the new economy 
oil for Fords, does both these jobs per- 
fectly has been proved by chemists in 
laboratories, engineers in road tests and 
—most important of all—by the practi- 
cal experience of hundreds of thousands 
of Ford owners who now use it. 





Veedol Forzol is made to lubricate 
Fords exclusively and is purposely de- 
signed to meet the unique requirements 
of the Ford lubricating system. Veedol 
Forzol stops chatter immediately. It 
lubricates the engine perfectly. And it 
thus makes possible 8 definite econo- 
mies in operation. 


The 8 Economies of 
Veedol Forzol 


1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline—Hun- 
dreds of tests have demonstrated that Veedol 
Forzol conservatively saves 10% on gasolife 
consumption. 25% to 33% savings have been 
developed repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly chatter—Veedol 
Forzol lengthens the life of Ford brake and 
transmission bands by properly lubricating 
them. Chatter, a result of faulty lubricants, 
is entirely eliminated. 


3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The savings 
in ojl consumption run from 10% to 25%. The 
exact savings depend upon the mechanical 


- Tide Water Oil Company! 


condition of the engine and the lu- 
bricant formerly used. 


4—10 to 25% less carbon— 
Veedol Forzol forms on an average 
from 10% to 25% less carbon in the 
Ford engine cylindets. The exact 
savings depend on the mechanical 
condition of the engine and the lu- 
bricant formerly used. Less carbon 
means more power with fewer repairs. 


5—Resists heat and friction— 
Veedol Forzol possesses the famous 
characteristic of all Veedol oils to 
resist heat and friction. , 


6—Increased ability to coast— 
With average lubrication, a Ford 
will only coast down steep hills. 
With Veedol Forzol, coasting is pos- 
sible down the slightest grades. 


7—Resists fuel dilution—Even 
with poor fuel, Veedol Forzol main- 
tains its power-seal and lubricating 
value longer than other oils, Result 
—more miles per gallon of gas and 
per quart of Veedol Forzol. 


8—Fewer repairs—Because 
Veedol Forzol masters the lubricat- 
ing problem of the Ford power plant, it gives 
a new freedom from engine vibration and 
costly repair bills. 


Why not banish chatter from your 
Ford, once and for all, and along with 
that relief, enjoy the seven other econ- 
omies that Veedol Forzol gives you? 
Any Veedol dealer will be glad to drain 
your crankcase and refill it with Veedol 
Forzol. ; 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation: 11 
Broadway, New York; Chicago, 3433 
So. Racine Ave.; San Francisco, 414 
Brannan St. : 

* * * 





Veedol Forzol is the. identical oil formerly 
known as Veedol Fordol, a name which 
could not be registered or protected. The 
name Veedol Forzol is a trade name regis. 
tered by us in the United States and foreign} 
countries as a protection to the motoring 
public, the trade and ourselves. 
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